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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


f With the largest stocks of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


{ With a staff of experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 

{ With a special Literary Advisor whose business it is to 


know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


f With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
—* the best equipment house in the United 
tates for Library supplies— 


{ With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


f{ We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
— for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
nows. 


{ We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 
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Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 











JOHN BUCHAN’S 


MOST DISTINGUISHED NOVEL 


WITCH WOOD 


WE BELIEVE that “Witch Wood” Is the best novel 
John Buchan has ever written. And so do the reviewers.* 
WE KNOW that the pubiic which enjoys Barrie, Scott 
and Stevenson, and which fills the theatre to hear Harry 
Lauder will not be turned away from a fine novel by the 
Scotch dialect. 

AND THEREFORE: 

We are featuring ‘‘Witch Wood’? not only as a great 
novel, but as a great SCOTCH novel. 


*Extracts from some early reviews: 


“Witch Wood” must be adjudged the greatest of 
Buchan’s published works.—Glasgow Herald. 

Covered with a fragrant bloom, an effortless versimili- 
tude, and the old high gloss of romance that betokens 
a real artist.—Manchester Guardian. 

To me “Witch Wood” is John Buchan’s best book. It 
has, of course, flavor and vitality and color. But it has, 
too, depth and mood and pity. It is written, con amore, 
in a rich, finely mettled Scotch-English. —Samuel Merwin 


in the Saturday Review of Literature. 

Mr. Buchan has written no more engrossing or satisfy- 
ing story than this . . . powerful, charming novel, 
which almost entitles Mr. Buchan to be called a modern 
and terser Sir Walter Scott.—The London Spectator. 


$2.50 in U.S.A.—$2.00 in Canada 


THE MUSSON BOOK CO., LTD. 
TORONTO : PUBLISHERS 




















The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought 


BI-MONTHLY magazine for the expression of Canadian 
thought on social, political, educational, and moral questions 


from the religious viewpoint. It is the only non-sectarian and 


undenominational publication of its kind in Canada. 


It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 
presentation of vital themes. 
Now in its fourth year of publication. 


-, Published on the first day of every second month at 73 Queen’s 
: Foronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 per 


ple copies on application. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE CONVENTION 


N the past, most Canadians have been accustomed 
| to taking their politics neat, undiluted by any mild 

scepticism or critical detachment. If you were a 
Liberal you voted for Sir Wilfred Laurier or oné 
of his supporters with your eyes shut; if you hap- 
pened to be born a Tory, you voted the Tory ticket 
and no nonsense about it. This very satisfactory 
state of affairs—from the point of view of the party 
organizations—is beginning to show slight signs of 
instability, particularly in the western provinces, and 
there are probably more ‘independent’ voters in the 
Dominion to-day than at any time since Confederation. 
‘Bolting your party’ is no longer considered the hein- 
ous crime that it was in the good old days, and 
in consequence personalities and policies are subjected 
to more real criticism at election time than was for- 
merly the case. It is true that even now no epi- 
demic of political intelligence is discernable among 
the electorate, and campaigns are still conducted 
mainly by appeals to sentiment, prejudice, and tradi- 
tion; but there are a few indications that part of 
the public is beginning to do a little original thinking 
about political affairs, which is a sign of a more 
healthy condition in our national life. It is pro- 
bably due to this mild insurgency on the part of the 
erstwhile sheep-like voter that the Conservative con- 
vention is being held in Winnipeg this month. A 
pg, democracy, from the logical standpoint, is a form 
of government under which the people rule, and if 


the people are going to persist in thinking for them- 
selves, it becomes obvious, even to a politician, that 
it will be necessary to find out what they are think- 
ing about in order to lead them in the direction in 
which they are determined to go. —J. F. W. 


THE NUDES AT THE C.N.E. 
HE unprecedented attendance at the art gallery 
T of the Canadian National Exhibition was at- 
tributed to the presence of two evidently ques- 
tionable paintings of the nude. During rush hours 
there was a double line up for blocks waiting to get 
in. Indeed the crowds were so great that one indig- 
nant individual protested in a local paper that a decent- 
minded person couldn’t get near the place. The news- 
papers were almost swamped with letters of protest. 
There were also a few letters from excessively pure 
persons praising the beauty of the pictures and de- 
nouncing those who saw anything unseemly in them. 
Many mothers announced their determination to pro- 
tect their offspring. The exhibition directors, the 
director of the art gallery itself, city editors, artists 
and well-known collectors all expressed opinions. 
There were other nudes on the gallery walls, notably 
one by the Englishman, Proctor, that was clean, beau- 
tiful and unnoticed. 

We had the usual artists’ and so called art lovers’ 
undiscriminating point of view about the glories of the 
human form divine, and the sentimentally religious 
referring to God’s finest handiwork, as well as the 
unconscious mild libertines saying ‘Evil be to him who 
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evil thinks’. There were also broad-minded defenders 
backing up their opinions by citing the fact that both 
pictures had been exhibited in European capitals with- 
out occasioning the least murmer of protest. But 
then what is commonplace in Paris may be untoward 
in Toronto. Standards vary, in some places they don’t 
even exist. What is proper for a bar-room may not 
be suitable for a public gallery, what is familiar to a 
physician may be shocking to a layman, and what has 
no degrading effect on a saint may mislead some poor 
sinner. Even to the pure many things may be impure, 

But there remains publicity, numbers, paid attend- 
ance, these three the present-day test of decency and 
worth. It seems that if public attention and acclaim 
is a criterion, then pure and distinguished works, 
whether pictures, books, plays, or poems, will not 
achieve undue prominence. Indeed there can be little 
doubt that there is profit in deft salaciousness and 
acclaim in smug sensuality. Curiosity does disclose 
some taint, however mild, and in the past, at least, the 
truly virtuous have not helped appreciably to swell the 
sight-seeing audience viewing unseemliness. 

Of course all righteous fuss and protestation and 
the urge to curb and censor causes only trouble and 
stimulates endless curiosity that inevitably presses for 
satisfaction. Make a show of hiding anything and 
nearly everybody quite naturally wants to see it. But 
that does not imply that there is not much that were 
better unostentatiously hidden. 

Of course there are all sorts of nude paintings, 
from the unmistakably lewd to those that are clean 
and lovely. Our people, however, are unacquainted 
with the carloads of them turned out by European 
artists monthly. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
these are not wholly chaste and many are slightly gross. 
Europe accepts them, we don’t, and it is questionable 
whether complete familiarity would assist us to finer 
discrimination. For despite much hypocrisy and much 
that was humorous, our people in the main showed 
that their instincts are sound. 

LawrEN Harris. 


other exhibition of themselves—an exhibition 

all the more absurd in the face of that city’s 
calm assumption of the leadership of the Dominion in 
the zsthetic field. The hanging of two or three ‘nudes’ 
in the Art Gallery of the C.N.E. gave those local 
papers which seek publicity at all costs the enviable 
opportunity of ‘creating a sensation’ without cost to 
themselves. Two or three skilfully emphasized and 
suggestive reviews, and a few hundred of their read- 
ers—perhaps one half of one per cent.—decided that 
the Art Gallery was for once worth visiting. The 
reporters assigned to the ‘job’ carefully noted the in- 
creased attendance—with their well known conserva- 
tism. Editorials, articles, and reproductions of the 


T Toronto press and public have made an- 


pictures followed. Letters to the Editor began to 
crowd the correspondence columns, and the public 
suddenly found itself involved in an acrimonious and 
puerile discussion. Those who protested against the 
pictures declared that they were indecent, immoral, 
and a cause of perversion to our pure Canadian youth. 
Those who defended them declared they were out- 
standing and representative works of art of the real- 
istic school. The descriptions of the visiting ‘throngs’ 
were as varied as the arguments. One writer said the 
pictures were surrounded by crowds of ‘giggling boys 
and girls’; another that he had to wait in line half an 
hour before he could get inside the door and found 
not a soul in front of the pictures in question, but at 
a distance numbers of all ages and both sexes casting 
at them sidelong glances of shamefaced curiosity; and 
another that unusual interest was displayed by a few 
middle-aged and elderly people. It would seem ob- 
vious to any unbiased observer that the whole humil- 
iating rumpus was caused by the newspapers for 
reasons best known to themselves. Had the public 
been left to itself the comparatively few who are 
1eally interested in pictures would have visited the 
gallery and admired or condemned these pictures as 
they found them, in their judgments, well or badly 
painted. 

The controversy might easily be left as food for 
Olympian laughter were it not for the possibility of 
far-reaching and dangerous results, for it has actually 
been proposed that, since a committee of artists can- 
not be trusted to select an exhibition of ‘decent’ and 
‘moral’ pictures, then laymen must be added to their 
number! The artists, presumably, would contribute 
the technical knowledge and the laymen the true moral 
discrimination. Artists are always so indecent and 
laymen so simon-pure! such a suggestion surely could 
have been made only in Toronto or Tennessee. 

The whole idea is a contradiction of terms, for art 
has noting to do with morality except in the most in- 
cidental and philosophic connection. No subject is or 
can be immoral in itself. It is a question only of good 
treatment or bad treatment, a good picture or a bad 
picture, and no artist intent only on producing a good 
picture can produce an indecent one whether he 
painted Czsar’s Wife or A Scene in a Brothel. Con- 
versely, if indecency is the main impulse in the paint- 
ing of a picture, the artistic desire to create form will 
have the less to do with it, and the result will be, in- 
decent if you wili, but primarily simply a bad piece of 
work. It can, of course, be argued that a fine work 
of art has a spiritual or moral value. Quite so. In their 
own degrees, a sturdily made utensil, a perfect 
machine, or a well-ploughed field have the same effect. 
The cause is not in the morality of the subject, but in 
the degree of creative imagination and interpretive 
skill involved. H. K. Gorpon. 
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THE BALKANS AND THE BALKAN PROBLEMS 
BY JOHN ELLINGER 


‘Powder magazine of Europe’, had been, from 

its conquest by the Turks down to the World 
War, a seat of continual unrest, where raids and 
bloody combats were events of common occurrence. 
Even after the War, which has brought to the Balkan 
States independence, and considerable territorial en- 
largement, mutual jealousies often led to quarrels 
between neighbouring nations and more than once 
the League of Nations had to interfere, to prevent the 
outbreak of a new war. This very year, in the middle 
of June, a dragoman attached to the Jugo-Slav em- 
bassy in Tirana, the little Albanian capital, was put in 
prison, being suspected of acting as a spy. This in- 
cident occasioned a great diplomatic conflict between 
Jugo-Slavia and Albania, which lasted several weeks, 
and it was not until the dragoman was set free that 
the ‘storm in a tea-cup’ subsided. Since then, no 
particular event has come to disturb the political tran- 
quillity of the Balkans, and we may say that the 
mutual relations of the Balkan States if no better, 
at least have not become worse. But the idea so often 
propagated by the Balkan press of a Balkan-Locarno, 
which should carry into practice the watch-word ‘The 
Balkans to the Balkan nations’, has not gained much 
ground as yet. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the foreign politics of the Balkan States are now 
much more complicated than they were in the year 
1912, when the first Balkan alliance was formed 
against the eommon enemy, Turkey. 

The Paris daily Le Temps, some time ago, pointed 
to the danger of communism threatening the Balkans, 
and gave it as its opinion that the Bolshevik danger 
might induce all the Balkan States to raise a common 
defensive front against it. In order to make out 
whether this idea is capable of realization within 
measurable time, let us examine the attitude of the 
Balkan States, first towards Russia, secondly to one 
another. 

(1) Three of the four principal Balkan States, the 
kingdoms of Roumania, Bulgaria, and Jugo-Slavia, 
have not changed their politics towards Soviet Russia 
since 1918. The first two have not only ceased, like 
the third, to entertain any official contact with Russia, 
but have stopped all commercial intercourse with her, 
while there are still some, though insignificant, trade 
dealings kept up between Jugo-Slavia and Russia. 
The fourth Balkan state, the republic of Greece, has, 
on the other hand, recognized the Soviets de jure and 
even concluded a commercial treaty with Moscow. 
True, the events of the last few months show that 
some day or other Athens may have an Arkos affair, 
such as London has had this year. But for the pre- 


T HE Balkan peninsula, proverbially called the 


sent the relations between Greece and Russia are very 
good, and even the attitude of the other three States 
cannot be said to be directly hostile to Russia, es- 
pecially as Roumania and Jugo-Slavia are members 
of the Little Entente, whose politics is not expressly 
anti-Russian. During the World Economic Confer- 
ence of Geneva, Soviet Russia tried to renew political 
ties with the official Bulgarian delegation, but without 
the least success. As to Jugo-Slavia, when she found 
herself isolated last winter, public opinion in Belgrade 
rather inclined in favour of Russia, and it seemed 
as if large circles of the nation became reconciled to 
the political change in the former Czarist Empire. 
But of late this question has been brought to a dead- 
lock, probably because the dynasty of Jugo-Slavia, like 
that of Bulgaria, still exercises a great infiuence upon 
matters of foreign policy. 

(2) A cordial understanding between Jugo-Slavia, 
Bulgaria, and Greece has been hindered up till now 
by the quarrel about Macedonia, which is still awaiting 
a solution satisfactory to all parties interested. Bul- 
garia demands, now as before, the ‘disestablishment’ 
of the Bulgarian inhabitants in the Serbian and the 
Greek Macedonia. In spite of that, the relations be- 
tween Sofia and Athens are better to-day than those 
between Sofia and Belgrade. Greece and Bulgaria 
have even made a provisional pact concerning their 
mutual trade, and the Bulgarian merchants are pre- 
paring to attend officially the Second International 
Fair of Salonika. The relations between Jugo-Slavia 
and Greece cannot become friendly, so long as the 
question of the so-called Serbian Free Zone in Salo- 
nika is not definitely settled. The Jugo-Slav Govern- 
ment contrived, indeed, to conclude an agreement 
about an outlet at the Port of Salonika with the dic- 
tator Pangalos, a few days before his fall, but the 
new Greek Government refuse to ratify this treaty, 
on pretence that it violates the prerogatives of the 
Hellenic sovereignty. 

What about Turkey? Is she still interested in 
European and Balkan affairs? The Angora Govern- 
ment, though not wishing to reconquer the lost Balkan 
territory, holds a firm opinion that Turkey, by her 
possession of Eastern Thracia and Constantinople, 
is still to be considered a Balkan State, justified in 
taking a lively interest in all Balkan events. In the 
beginning of July, President Mustapha Kemal paid 
his first official visit to the late residence of the Turk- 
ish Sultans. On this occasion rumours sprang up of 
a Turko-Jugo-Slav military alliance. But this was 
denied on both sides, and it appears that Turkey does 
not want to go beyond her réle of a sharp observer 
in matters of Balkan policy. 
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The visit which the Greek Foreign Minister paid 
to Rome the other day, and the comments published 
on it by the Roman and the Greek press, have caused 
some irritation in Belgrade; for the Jugo-Slav politi- 
cians are afraid that this visit may be a continuation 
of the anti-Jugo-Slav politics of Italy, who by virtue 
of her alliance with Albania, is desirous to obtain 
a footing in the Balkans. In Sofia, however, this 
deepening of the Greco-Italian friendship has not 


produced any uneasiness, the Bulgarians being well 
aware that Greece, owing to her geographical situ- 
ation, is dependent on Italy in certain political and 
economic regards. 

We see from this short survey that the interests 
of the several Balkan nations with respect to inter- 
Balkan and foreign politics are too contrary to make 
the realization of the proposed Balkan Coalition 
possible in the near future. Vienna. 


A NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY 
BY RICHARD DE BRISAY 


sent is unsatisfactory to most Canadians. 

During the years of the post-war depression 
immigration was not wanted since many of our own 
people had to go to the United States to make @ 
living; but good times have come again and there is 
a general feeling that they should be exploited to the 
utmost. A minority exists that is content with the 
present size and composition of our population, and 
that minority exercises no small influence over the 
Government; but most of us recognize the need of a 
larger population to support our railway and adminis- 
trative systems, and we are confident that with our 
natural wealth and an average of 3 souls to the square 
mile we can absorb tens of millions of new settlers. 
Our nationalists will not rest content with an im- 
migration policy which promises to keep our nation 
down to the status of a third rate power, and our 
imperialists realize that the next few years offer our 
last chance to secure British stock, for if Great 
Britain’s present surplus is not drawn off, her birth 
rate will drop so sharply that in the next generation 
there will be no surplus. Under these circumstances 
there is bound to be a national demand for a more 
active immigration policy as soon as it is generally 
recognized that in the new era we have entered the 
tide of immigration can not be expected to rise of 
itself. 

The demand will be mainly for immigrants from 
Great Britain, and conditions there would apparently 
make the transference of many of her people to this 
country an easy matter. Yet those who have studied 
the problem of Empire Settlement are far from san- 
guine as to the prospects. Sir John Marriott, who has 
written the latest monograph on the subject,* realizes 
the importance of the problem, indeed he sees in the 
redistribution of the British people the only hope for 
the Commonwealth, but his book does not make cheer- 
ful reading. Its greatest recommendation is that it 
will help the general reader to understand the causes 


T HE amount of immigration into Canada at pre- 


*EMPIRE SETTLEMENT, by J. A. R. Marriott (Oxford 
Press; World’s Manuals; pp. 136; .75c). 


of the present stagnation, and those causes are best 
summed up by the following paragraph in which Sir 
John quotes from the Report of a British Committee 
appointed in 1925 :— 


The Report attributes the diminution in the volume of 
emigration mainly to two causes: (i) bad trade conditions 
at home and oversea, and (ii) the restrictions which the 
Dominions find it necessary to place on assisted passages; 
but considerable weight is also assigned to ‘the cumula- 
tive effect of various schemes of social insurance’ which 
affect migration ‘directly as a result of the sense of 
security they induce and indirectly in that they raise the 
standard of living in this country and so counteract to 
an appreciable extent the attraction of the life of inde- 
pendence offered in the Dominions’. 


This paragraph is full of meat. The bad trade 
conditions were a result of the war and need not 
disturb us unduly, for Great Britain is pulling up 
slowly, although she cannot hope to recapture her 
former supremacy, and Canada is already more pros- 
perous than ever before. Those conditions should 
therefore exercise a diminishing influence with every 
passing year. We may leave aside for a moment the 
restrictions imposed by our own Government and 
come to the root cause of the whole trouble, which is 
indicated by the reference to the ‘sense of security’ 


due to the schemes of social insurance peculiar to 


our age. 

Immigrants are brought to a new land in two 
ways: they are either driven or enticed. And in the 
great days of colonization in North America they were 
mostly driven. The persecuted Puritans of the 
seventeenth century had to choose between the devil 
and the deep sea; the prospect ahead was fearful, 
but worse lay behind; if they risked being drowned 
or dying of ship fever by going, they risked being 


- hanged or dying of prison fever if they stayed, and 


they preferred to dare the Mohawks of New England 
rather than suffer the tender mercies of the Stuarts 
and the Bishops at home. In the eighteenth century 
the U.E. Loyalists were not threatened with the 
thumbscrew and the boot, but they were quite suffi- 
ciently persecuted to make them face the hazards of 
a new country where they could be free. In the 
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nineteenth century the great flow of emigrants from 
the Old World was sustained by the pressure of 
political persecution in some quarters and of priva- 
tion and the lively fear of starvation in others. But 
in the age we live in no pressure forces the western 
European to emigrate. In Great Britain especially, 
under the new ‘social legislation wages are high and 
the unemployed need not fear starvation, while the 
only persecuted class is a small minority whose mem- 
bers are wanted by nobody but the police. The re- 
sult is that although generous State assistance is 
offered to emigrants so few take advantage of it that 
in the year 1925-6 little more than half a million 
pounds was spent on emigration compared to 255: 
millions. spent on social insurance. 

If King George V were really the bloody tyrant 
portrayed by Big Bill Thompson of Chicago, it would 
be a very good thing for Canada. It is even arguable 
that it would be to our advantage if England were 
thrown into convulsions by a coup d’état to-morrow. 
If Mr. Churchill should come down to the House in 
a black shirt and with a castor-oil corps of his friends 
behind him, purge the Commons, proclaim a dictator- 
ship, gaol the Socialists, smash the Unions, suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, repeal all social legislation 
on the Statute Book, and make it a capital crime for 
a worker to belong to any organization, attend any 
meeting, or lift his voice in any criticism of the Gov- 
ernment, then indeed we might look for a rush of the 
right sort of immigrants—men of high spirit and low 
cemands, who would be glad to sweat for their living 
in a free country and who would be admirably suited 
to help build up the perfect State in this Dominion. 
But since we have no reason to hope for any salutary 
pressure to force the British out, we must consider 
what can be done by way of enticing them out; and 
that brings us to a consideration of the immigration 
restrictions of our own Government which were found 
by the McLean Report to be a contributory cause of 
the present stagnation. 

Those restrictions are not primarily due to any 
pressure put upon our Government by the forces 
opposed to immigration, nor are they only a feature 
of those post-war years during which immigration on 
a great scale was not wanted. They are really due to 
the same general change in social outlook which has 
been responsible for the schemes of social insurance 
in Great Britain. We Canadians have adopted the 
new social philosophy of the Old World, and since 
we admit the State’s responsibility for the sustenance 
of the individual we are no longer willing to receive 
immigrants unless there is some guarantee that they 
shall not become a charge on the community. For a 
few years after the railways had opened the West 
we followed the example of the United States and 
invited all able-bodied men to come into the country, 
help build it up, and take what advantage they could 


from their labour, on the tacit understanding that 
they sank or swam by their own efforts: We did not 
assume any responsibility: it was up to them. They 
had their chance in a rich new land‘and that was 
considered enough. That was the way the United 
States had filled up its territory during the whole of 
the nineteenth century. The philosophy which per- 
mitted it was typical of the century of the Darwinians 
and the Manchester School, and the Yankees boiled 
it down into one short exhortation: ‘Root, hog, or | 
die!’ A few thousands died here and there, but the 
rooters made a great country. Even in our new 
age that philosophy has survived in the Great Repub- 
lic; the result is that the U.S.A. is the most lawless 
of civilized nations, the crudest, the hardest. But that 
is natural to a young country, and the United States 
has been satisfied to remain young, satisfied to be 
afflicted with all the faults and pains of youth so long 
as she has youth’s vigour, its extravagant hopes and 
excitements, its growth. We in Canada take much 
credit for the superiority of our administration over 
that of the States, yet it is a question whether we 
may not lose greatly through having become precoci- 
ously careful, moral, sedate. But the choice has 
hardly been ours; we happened to come late and were 
caught by the spirit of a new age, so that we find 
ourselves prematurely a nation among nations with 
all the inhibitions of countries that were grown old 
before ours was born. 

That is our situation to-day. . Nothing forces im- 
migrants into our country, and we ourselves must 
place restrictions on the small number of adventurous 
souls who wish to come of their own accord. It is 
true that we can expect some of our restrictions’ to 
be lifted in future: at present, for example, we de- 
mand agricultural labourers and refuse mechanics as 
‘assisted’ immigrants, and one of the most discussed 
problems of Empire Settlement is the fact that Great 
Britain’s surplus labour is industrial whereas our need 
is for agricultural labour. But that problem arranges 
itself through the progressive mechanization of agri- 
culture: we need not worry about turning mechanics 
into farm labourers in an age when farm labourers 
are being forced to become mechanics. Still, the fact 
remains that every representative Canadian Govern- 
ment in future will maintain stiff restrictions as to 
the quality of immigrants and their capacity for self- 
support. It is clear, therefore, that if we want a large 
influx of settlers we can only get them by making 
Canada so attractive that we can keep up our new 
standards and yet secure the numbers we desire. This 
is not an easy proposition and we can only put it 
over by adapting our policy to the new conditions of 
our age. Having accepted the idea of the State’s 
responsibility to the -individual, we must. go further 
and make our State the one above all others where 
the individual producer is most secure and most pros- 
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perous, and fortunately we are rich enough to afford 
it. There can be no such thing in future as ‘a vigor- 
ous immigration policy’ at Ottawa in a water-tight 
compartment by itself: if we want rapid growth in 
population, the whole national policy must be read- 
justed to that end. The tariff on all the necessities 
of life must be reduced to the point where the margin 
between the cost of living and the worker’s wages 
in our basic industries will equal the margin in the 
U.S.A. Public ownership of public utilities and the 
supply of all essential services at cost must be en- 
couraged, every sound co-operative scheme on the 
part of the producers must be fostered, generous 
Government assistance through credits and research 
must be given to agriculture, mining, lumbering, fish- 
ing, and their allied industries, the Labour Conven- 
tions of the League must be enforced and old-age 
pensions established throughout the Dominion. All 
the surviving, anti-social shibboleths of the nineteenth 
century must be discarded and a new deal given the 
producers all round. This national policy would not 
only attract the right sort of immigrants but would 
keep them here when they came; it would stop the 
drift of our own people to the United States and en- 
courage their expansion at home; in this new era 
it is the only policy of material and spiritual growth, 
and growth is the first duty of a young country. Any 
pessimistic reader will be encouraged by reflecting on 
the advances already made by the provincial Govern- 
ments of Ontario and the West along this road. 

And then, having set our house in order, we must 
see that its advantages are kept continuously before 
the peoples of the Old World, and particularly Great 
Britain. Here. again, the history of the United States’ 
growth is illuminating, for it is undeniable that the 
U.S.A. has consistently thrown Canada into the shade 
and still keeps its reputation as the most desirable 
goal of the emigrant. The Thirteen Colonies got away 
to a good start with their Declaraion of Independence 
in an age when Liberty was the bright lodestar of every 
thinking European. Having fought for their liberty 
and won it fairly, the Yankees turned their backs 
on the bad Old World and went west; but they made 
a noise in their going that was heard the world over. 
They took Louisiana and Florida, pushed across the 
Mississippi, annexed Texas and New Mexico, rolled 
back the Indians from the western plains, stormed 
California, and threw open half a continent in the 
name of Liberty: even when they had to fight the 
greatest civil war in history to keep recalcitrants 
within their free Union, it somehow became a war 
against slavery and the victory of the North was a 
triumph for Liberty. The oppressed masses of Europe 
surged over to this land of the free. By the time the 
Europeans had won liberty at home and had turned 
to more material objectives, the United States had 
become El Dorado and the Almighty Dollar proved 


as sure a lodestar as Liberty had ever been; at the 
end of the nineteenth century her population was near 
a hundred millions. In the twentieth century the 
United States’ luck was out, for in a world gone mad 
over socialism she found herself the supreme capital- 
istic State, newly built from the ground up on prin- 
ciples which most Europeans had come to loathe. 
Politically and socially, the U.S.A. was no longer 
desirable ; but the twentieth century had produced the 
movies, the greatest medium for national advertising 
the world had ever seen; she monopolized the movies, 
and the shots of her camera men are now heard round 
the world as clearly as the shots of her embattled 
farmers in the eighteenth century. Every night and 
day the people of the Old World are dazzled by pic- 
tures reflecting the prosperity, the opportunities, and 
the excitements of American life, and so strong is the 
lure that Uncle Sam can pick just the immigrants he 
wants and turn back the rest from his doors. 

We in Canada have never had any declaration of 
our independence to shout about, nor has our country 
made a great name in the world as a happy hunting- 
ground for dollar-chasers; but the fact remains that 
Canada to-day offers more liberty and more security 
than the U.S.A., almost as high a standard of living, 
and a much more congenial social atmosphere. To 
familiarize the people of the Old World, and especi- 
ally Great Britain. with the facts and attractions of 
Canadian life, we must establish a moving-picture 
industry of our own, by Government assistance to 
whatever degree is necessary, Technical conditions 
here are favourable to the production of pictures, and 
political and economic conditions in Great Britain 
would guarantee a market. The pictures produced 
need not be propagandist in character: all that is 
necessary is that they should be produced here in 
Canada so that they would reflect our national life in 
all its aspects. The cumulative effect of Canadian 
picture-plays seen week after week and year after 
year by millions of British workers, and, as time went 
on, by all the peoples of Europe as well, would do 
more to stimulate immigration than all other agencies 
put together. 

To sum up. In the matter of immigration the 
United States is our rival, and at present our success- 
ful rival. But the social fabric of the U.S.A. has the 
same defect as the architecture of its cities: it is im- 
pressive from a distance, but it oppresses the man in 
the street. If we in Canada extend our national 
fabric on the broad horizontal lines of co-operation in 
contrast to the vertical capitalistic fabric of the United 
States, and if we make our national life as familiar 
to the world at large as the Americans have made 
theirs, it can not be doubted that most British and 
European emigrants in future will choose Canada 
as their new home in preference to the U.S.A. So 
will many Americans, 
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EARS TO THE GROUND 
A reply to Mr. W. C. Good. 


BY E. J. SOULSBY 


still seems, politically, to be something of a ro- 

mantic, whereas it is my aim, if not my boast, to 
be a realist in these matters. It is not surprising, 
then, that we do not agree. Mr. Good sees the Party 
System as but a transient feature in our political 
evolution, and P.R. as a step towards its supersession 
by a condition where wisdom and righteousness shall 
triumph and political questions be decided on their 
merits by the representatives of an enlightened people. 
In my view such an ideal form of government is not 
impossible to achieve—if we abandon the idea of 
democracy. Mr. Good and I are both democrats, 
though our common faith is reached by different 
routes; he holding that it is the purpose, or the ideal, 
or the aim of democracy to make in some mystic way 
for nobility in the human character, while my con- 
ception of the philosophy of democracy is akin to the 
simple idea of liberty and has nothing to do with 
character-building or uplift of any kind. We are 
agreed that in practical terms democracy means that 
the will of the majority shall prevail. 

Our disagreement from this point on I ascribe to 
Mr. Good’s romantically erroneous conception of the 
nature of this ‘will of the majority.’ Even in a com- 
munity small enough for the ‘town meeting’ it is mis- 
leading to suppose the fruit of the contact of mind 
and mind to be a ‘composite idea’; even here the out- 
come is the alignment of individuals for or against 
a specific proposal, although the conditions are dis- 
tinctly favourable for well-informed and rational 
judgment. In a larger sphere it is a prime error to 
invest public opinion with the unity and force of a 
‘composite idea’ ; it is still an alignment of individuals, 
under conditions now so distinctly unfavourable to 
well-informed and rational judgment on specific 
questions as to make the method of Direct Legisla- 
tion not generally feasible, as Mr. Good admits. 

Simply to form rational opinions on highly con- 
tentious questions in an impartial and independent 
spirit demands a philosophic type of mind which is 
certainly rare, is probably becoming rarer, which 
surely. even Mr. Good does not expect to find in any 
measurable time to be the dominant type in the com- 
munity. The expression of such an opinion can be 
no more than a ‘Yes’ or a ‘No,’ or for Smith as 
against Jones, and is of precisely the same weight 
as the most thoughtless partisan vote. For the most 
part the individuals who in the aggregate are the 
people are too busy with their own affairs to be either 
able or inclined to take a sustained interest in any 
matter which does not directly affect them; political 


|: spite of the chastenings of experience Mr. Good 


issues are too involved and too remote to influence 
their daily concerns; they are too far removed from 
the centre of political activity to be well-informed. 
Consequently they are indifferent for long periods and 
excitable, under the stimulus of a contest, for brief 
intervals; but they are the people, a majority of whom 
shall prevail, and they pronounce their will, not as 
an opinion on specific matters, but by ranging them- 
selves in support of parties (or groups) which ap- 
proach contentious questions from a known stand- 
point. Mr. Good may not like it—I myself do not 
like it—but at least until King Demos becomes philo- 
sopher, and probably thereafter, the will of the ma- 
jority will be expressed in this and in no other way. 

It is this kind of ‘will’ which must rule as best 
it can and to which our representative institutions are 
adapted. Although the will of the majority is not 
pronounced on specific questions, and is indeed only 
occasionally and indirectly consulted on them, yet in 
all these things must it be law. How can it be law 
unless someone is held responsible to that end? Mr. 
Good at least understands me correctly in this, that I 
hold the realities of the matter to be contained 
in the statement, the baldness of which repels Mr. 
Good, that ‘the surest control which democracy can 
hope to exercise over government is provided by the 
instinct which prompts politicians to aspire to and 
continue in office; but for the fact that they have 
continually an ear to the ground, public control be- 
tween elections would vanish completely.’ Instead of 
examining the arguments upon which I base this state- 
ment Mr. Good breaks out into denunciation of the 
Party System because, among other things, it does 
not function as it possibly might if public opinion 
possessed those attributes of unity, of wisdom, and 
of prophecy which it inevitably lacks. 

This error obscures to Mr. Good the fact that 
public opinion is to only a very limited extent a 
directing force and that it is the main business of the 
people’s representatives literally to discover and inter- 
pret the will of the majority. Admitted that members 
may be elected to urge the building of a railway or 
the raising of tariffs, it is patently absurd to suppose 
they can possibly have a mandate on all or even many 
specific matters of legislation and administration. For 
the rest the ‘ear to the ground’ method is the only 
possible one. Will not even Mr. Good’s truly repre- 
sentative deliberative assembly and its executive com- 
mittee have to use this method if it is to obey the will 
of the majority in any matter not pronounced upon 
by the electorate? The supreme advantage of party 
government is that it definitely places responsibility 
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that what is done shall be in accordance with the will 
of the majority of the people, and further (for pre- 
sumably under ‘group government’ also responsibility 
would reside in the executive) gives the people an ef- 
fective method of calling responsibility to account. To 
quote my previous article, ‘an election is really much 
more of the nature of a verdict than of a mandate; 
‘it is a decisive judgment, however unwise or ill- 
informed, on past behaviour which happens to take 
the form of a commission for the future.’ It is of the 
utmost importance, then, that the electoral machinery 
shall be sensitive enough to allow that judgment 
expression in an unmistakable fashion. The funda- 
mental point of the superiority in this respect of the 
simple system of single-member constituencies to the 
proposed grouped constituencies of P.R., Mr. Good 
was unable to dispute, so I need not repeat my argu- 
ment in detail. The former system is highly sensitive, 
effectively reflecting changes of opinion by changes in 
representation. P.R. would not be sensitive at all; 
it would ensure the election of so many Grits, and so 
many Tories, and so many of each of the parties 
which to Mr. Good would not be parties but groups; 
and it is evident from election figures that these would 
be remarkably constant quantities. It is a miscon- 
struction to say, as Mr. Good does, that I ‘rely upon 
minorities’ or the margin of unattached votes ‘to make 
Parliament respect public opinion.’ Rather I rely 
upon the full weight of the majority securing ade- 
quate representation ; the majority at any election con- 
sisting of the legions of the faithful plus the margin 
of free votes which have swung over to them; and I 
prefer to see the majority over—rather than under— 
represented. 

Mr. Good has fallen into the common error of 
using as an argument for P.R. the fact that the 
simplest form of the simple system is sometimes pro- 
ductive of minority rule. I did not suppose that any 
reader of THE CANADIAN Forum would need the as- 
surance that by the use of the alternative vote in 
three-cornered contests it is possible to ensure that 
every member is elected by an absolute majority of 
his constituents. For the sake of clarity I perhaps 
should have emphasized that the single-member sys- 
tem, with this improvement, definitely gives majority 
rule, whereas P.R. ensures nothing but that minorities 
shall be represented in sufficiently large numbers and 
varied hues to make the scramble for a balance of 
power a permanent feature of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Good will perhaps recall that I was a little 
hesitant in this matter of groups; I did not (as I 
presume do the Toronto dailies, which, by the way, I 
rarely see) damn them out of hand. It is certainly 
and obviously true that the fewer parties there are 
the more power has the will of the people to turn one 
party out and put another in, and to that extent the 


more truly under democratic control can government 
be said to be; also, for the most part, the more stable 
and free from unnecessary and indecisive disturb- 
ances is the course of public affairs. It seems advis- 
able, therefore, not to encourage the emergence of 
groups by constitutional changes favourable to their 
growth. As Mr. Good says, they crop up under 
existing conditions, and some of them survive; and it 
is difficult to imagine a surer test of their fitness to 
survive than their success in surviving. The history 
of the British Labour Party suggests that there is 
nothing in the Party System to prevent a group of 
real and enduring importance from eventually dis- 
placing one of the ‘great rival political oligarchies.’ 

I can find no criticism of any particular weight in 
Mr. Good’s article which is not derived from his 
romantic conception of public opinion and his appar- 
ent inability to recognize the value of the party system. 
Obviously, for instance, there can be no suggestion of 
a party’s supporters ‘functioning like rubber stamps.’ 
The government assumes most direct responsibility, 
but its supporters, and its opponents also, assume a 
degree of responsibility that the will of the majority 
shall be discovered and made effective. Admittedly, 
party discipline and party loyalty can obstruct the 
purposes of democratic government; they do not 
necessarily do so. There is nothing in the party 
system which compels men to surrender their con- 
science to the party’s keeping, as has recently been 
manifest in England in a striking example. A Con- 
servative ‘revolt’ has served to prevent a Conservative 
government from taking a step which, to say the 
least, was not known to be in accordance with the will 
of a majority of the people. That verdict awaits 
private members as well as cabinets, and one may 
hazard a guess that the insubordinate Conservatives 
who caused the recent proposals to ‘reform’ the House 
of Lords to be withdrawn have at least as good hopes 
of the next election as have their acquiescent brethren. 

Mr. Good enquires, ‘Can M.P.’s and prospective 
M.P.’s afford to flout public opinion in their constitu- 
encies (groups of voters) any better than those who 
contest elections under the simple system (in geo- 
graphical constituencies)?’ The answer to this is, 
certainly. Under P.R. a well-known name is sure of 
a quota of votes irrespective of anything but his party 
label. 

A certain amount of Mr. Good’s space was devoted 
to a catalogue of political corruption which seems to 
me irrelevant. Insofar as he was referring to in- 
iquitous practices at election times the matter is surely 
one calling for consideration of the registration of 
voters and the conduct of the poll, and has little bear- 
ing on the present subject; and the revealed and sus- 
pected rottenness of politics in general reflects the 
elector’s own attitude towards integrity in public 
affairs. If he does not raise his own standards neither 
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P.R. nor group government will work the miracle for 
him. 

Mr. Good dismisses bye-elections with a readiness 
which is characteristic of the advocates of P.R. A 
bye-election is the only occasion during the life-time 
of a Parliament when there is direct contact between 
the government and the ‘will of the majority’, and its 
importance cannot be overstated. In a multi-mem- 
ber constituency, unless indeed the vacancy occurs im- 
mediately after a general election—when its signifi- 
cance is negligible in any event—the ‘next-in-order’ 
would be a representative representing less than no- 
thing. The complexion of affairs may have altered 
completely, but the new member represents the will of 
a minority expressed, say, two years ago. And what 
great good would be accomplished if a new election 
were to be held in the whole constituency, when the 
electoral machinery almost certainly ensures a con- 
stant result? 

One point I concede Mr. Good: namely Toronto. 
Toronto is a tremendous argument for P.R.  Al- 
though even here reflection suggests that if a majority 
in Toronto wants True-Blue-and-Orange representa- 
tives the minority should register their protest and 
gracefully submit—or go and live elsewhere. 

In conclusion, may I express my gratitude to Mr. 
Good. To be disagreed with is stimulating; to be 
criticised vigorously by a man of Mr. Good’s standing 
is an interesting and instructive experience which I 
greatly appreciate. 











MEDICAL FOLLIES 


There is no other profession quite like it. Our 

tailor, the creator of our external appearance, 
commands a certain intimacy, but the great bulk of 
our associates are quite external and alien to our 
personalities, and we resent their laying hands on us. 
The doctor however is a privileged person: we per- 
mit him to go even beneath the skin and to poke into 
all the nooks and cranies of our mysterious bodies. 
And not only do we grant him this right of trespass, 
but admit him further into our confidence than other 
men. Body and soul in short are laid bare to the 
doctor, and if he does not understand human nature 


7 HE doctor’s calling has a special human appeal. 


Our Doctors, by Maurice Duplay, translated by 
J. Collins. (Harper Bros.; pp. 279; $2.00). 

Mere Mortats, by C. MacLaurin. (Cape; pp. 
276; $2.25). 

Tue New Mepicat Fotttgs, by Morris Fishbein. 
(Macmillan Co. of Canada; pp. 235; $2.00). 


better than most men, then indeed we should be sur- 
prised. As a matter of fact it is doubtful if doctors 
as a class do understand human nature, apart from 
a certain realistic aspect of it, better than most people 
do, but nevertheless we still expect that they should. 
And this perhaps is one reason why popular books 
by medical men command a fairly wide reading public 
even apart from their merits. 

The ethical code of at least the English speaking 
medical profession has been in great part responsible 
for the maintenance of a prestige and commendable 
dignity amongst the members of the medical profes- 
sion. The mere fact that the reputable physician or 
surgeon cannot advertise assumes an independence and 
attitude to the general public which the business man 
cannot afford to adopt. By implication the medical 
man is on a better social standing. As _ it 
works out, however, most medical men are 
so impecunious that they are not on anything 
that could be called a social standing at all. And it 
is for this reason that a certain proportion of them 
fall from grace by infringement of the medical code 
or by caring for their pockets rather than for the 
sick. The economic problem for the young doctor is 
indeed a serious one and it is encouraging to think 
that so many do hold to the ideals of the practice of 
medicine despite the economic disadvantage of such 
a course. Compared with the business career the pro- 
fession of medicine is to-day largely a philanthropic 
institution. Books of the type of Martin Arrowsmith 
do a great injustice to the efforts of medical men, how- 
ever true they may be to the particular characters 
chosen. The fault of this lies not in exaggeration 
of statement but in a failure to make plain that the 
undesirable characters amongst doctors are in a very 
small minority. The net result is that the profession 
as a whole gets much more blame than it deserves. 

Our Doctors was translated from the French by 
an American doctor whose eye was caught by the 
title in a Paris bookstall. The information in the 
translator’s preface that ‘chapter XV has been para- 
phrased that it might conform to the law of this 
country and the convention of its people might be 
respected. <A portion of Chapter IV was likewise 
deleted in translating’, may well lead some readers to 
the original. We are here presented with a number 
of unscrupulous surgeons and one honest one. Daruel, 
the main character, suffers a transformation in the 
course of the story, but in the translator’s opinion 
given in the preface ‘the sacrifice of two women to 
redeem Daruel should not have been necessary’. The 
story in itself is sketchy but the author’s observations 
are frequently of interest. 

The doctor’s constant contact with suffering and 
pain may affect his own personality but slightly. He 
can but rarely have the personal sympathy with his 
patient that the patient’s friends have. Most often his 
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interest is confined to the disease rather than to the 
person suffering from it. It is an impersonal and in- 
tellectual interest rather than an emotional one, and 
although medicine is such a human study, the physi- 
cian’s point of view is of the nature of a superhuman 
one. We have a very typical doctor’s philosophy in 
the series of essays Mere Mortals, the author of which, 
Mr. C. MacLaurin, an Australian, has already made 
himself well known in medical circles by a previous 
series of essays entitled Post Mortem. Post Mortem 
No. 2 might have been a better title for the present 
series than Mere Mortals, which carries with it the 
idea that because certain great men had certain com- 
mon and undignified diseases they are any less great. 
Not that Dr. MacLaurin means that, for if Dr. John- 
son and Beethoven were psychasthenic (the best Eng- 
lish equivalent of which he regards as ‘poor in spirit’), 
he is quite willing to admit that were the Kingdom of 
Heaven composed of such ‘it would not be a bad place 
to inhabit’, Mozart and Spinoza were tuberculous, 
Henry VIII had syphilis and Lincoln’s mother lived 
all her life on the verge of insanity. That is the 
doctor’s point of view. It may be almost sacriligeous, 
and such knowledge is certainly to many people dis- 
tasteful. Post-Mortem is indeed, as an intellectual 
drink, a bad mixer. But we can hardly deny the 
doctor’s right to his point of view even if it somewhat 
spoils the glamour of many heroes. People who are 
shocked by it can only give Mere Mortals a wide 
berth, but many doctors will undoubtedly be interested 
by it. It is a pity that Dr. MacLaurin lets his en- 
thusiasm run away with him sometimes and resorts 
to cheap humour and cheap sentiment when he is 
obviously capable of better. He is amusing on the 
subject of Luther’s devil. So constant a companion 
was Luther’s devil that he was almost on friendly 
terms with it. Hearing a dreadful noise on his stairs 
one night he got out of bed in a rage, but without 
apparent perturbation and shouted ‘Is that thou, 
devil?’ with which the author appropriately contrasts 
the prayerful cry of the Presbyterian divine ‘Noo, 
Lord, that’s fair ridic’lous’. 

In The New Medical Follies we have a rather 
different point of view. Its subtitle accurately enough 
conveys to us its content. ‘An Encyclopedia of Cult- 
ism and Quackery in the United States, with Essays 
on the Cult of Beauty, The Craze for Reduction, 
Rejuvenation, Eclecticism, Bread and Dietary Fads, 
Physicial Therapy and a Forecast as to the Physician 
of the Future.’ And its author is editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Fishbein’s subject is not a pleasant one; he 
is out to flay the impostor, and of course he does 
so from the vantage ground of his editorial position. 
To what purpose does he laboriously index from A 
to Z the various cults and quackeries of the United 


States? They are tiresome to read about and words 
seem wasted on them. The curious nature of Ameri- 
can democracy perhaps accounts for the patience and 
time its eminent men so commonly spend on the 
utterly negligible. 

The remainder of the book is a collection of articles 
which have for the most part already appeared in 
newspapers and journals. They are thus in a popular 
style, and filled with interesting, if not unexpected, 
information of the wide-spread deception of the pub- 
lic by quacks of many brands, and above all are 
marked, for the most part, by good practical common 
sense. The best chapter of the book is that on 
‘psychoanalysis—a cultist movement?’ It is a some- 
what startling interrogation and its justification is 
felt by the author if not very satisfactorily substan- 
tiated. Of course psychoanalysis is a fertile region 
for impostors and doubtless not a few are profiting 
by it. The claims of certain psychoanalysts to prac- 
tise healing without the usual medical qualifications, is 
of course an item, not at all attractive to Dr. Fishbein. 
But nevertheless his chapter on the subject may be 
recommended as a healthy antidote to the too enthu- 
siastic Freudian. 

The book is concluded by a chapter on the phy- 
sician of the future, and here the author has no 
illusions. The specialist in medicine has come to stay 
but he will continue to exist only through the good- 
will of the general practitioner. He has no faith in 
the professional group or large medical organisation 
where the physician automatically follows a narrow 
routine. ‘He is no longer a physician, he is no longer 
treating human beings for the relief of their ailments. 
He has become a tonsil mechanic, an adjuster of 
adenoids or an inspector of gonorrhea.’ The Ford- 
izing of medicine ‘will never be realised nor is it 
devoutly to be wished. In such standardization of 
medical practice science falls by the wayside in the 
futility of routine; sufficient unto the day is the com- 
pletion of the job. The individual becomes no longer 
a living man or woman but a blood specimen, a 
sputum, a stomach, or a prostate. Already in the 
great group clinics the vernacular begins to refer to 
him in this way. The patient quickly becomes a case.’ 
And in the relation of medicine to business, ‘Business 
is business and medicine is medicine and never the 
twain shall meet. Doctors continue to urge and to 
demand a study of business methods under the name 
of medical economics but a sincere application of 
what are known as true business methods is incom- 
patible with the ideals of medicine and means certain 
medical failure.’ If the reader starts with this chapter 
he will perhaps peruse the rest of the book with 
greater tolerance and more admiration for its author’s 
purpose than he would by reading it from the 


beginning. GeorGE HunrTeER. 
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PHYLLUS 
BY JEAN BURTON 


Phyllus, though her fragility might perhaps 

have appeared Dresden-like with proper care 

and proper clothes. This was a new experience for 

her, and her shyness choked her. She was excited 

and unhappy and fearful, and she could not quiet the 

hard beating of her heart or still its pain, but all these 

things were as nothing compared with the cruel shy- 

ness that held her in its grip and would not let her go. 

And should she call him Jake, or Mr. Milton, as 
usual? What should she call him? 

She tried to say his name, but it came only as a 
whisper. 

Phyllus felt all earthly woes paled into insignificance 
beside the appalling fact that she did not know how to 
address this man. 

Phyllus had worked in Jacques’ Beauty Parlours 
—Beauty Salons, really, but Phyllus was uncertain of 
the pronunciation—on Granville street for five months 
before Jake had given any sign of noticing her, but 
Phyllus was accustomed to being unnoticed, and was 
not hurt or surprised. She was only very tired. 

She was tired of heads full of oil and dandruff, 
and hot sticky marcels, and the smell of shampoo 
water. She was tired of the irritable old women, and 
the rich Jewesses, and the giggling girls. The girls 
were worst. They expected her to keep up a running 
line of chatter all the time. They expected to be 
amused. They asked her if she had seen the new show 
at the Capitol, or the Pantages. God knows she had 
no money to go to the Capitol, no time to go, no one 
to go with. But they kept saying oh gee, did you see 
Colleen Moore at the Capitol, oh gee, did you see the 
new show at the Pan? 

Many of them asked for the other girls when they 
came in to make appointments, for the other girls had 
seen all the new shows and could imitate the coiffures 
of the movie stars, and could also, out of the vastness 
of their personal experience, offer advice and counsel 
on the subjects nearest the hearts of their clients. 

But in spite of the fact that Phyllus was rarely 
asked for, she worked very hard at Jacques’ Salon, 
harder, it seemed, than the other girls, for when they 
were through with a manicure or a shadow wave they 
picked up their True Romances or their Dreamland 
Tales and promptly buried themselves in its contents, 
oblivious, apparently, to the outside world; and so re- 
mained until the press of customers became so great 
that they were forced to emerge, swearing beneath 
their breath, emerge languidly and disdainfully, pat- 
ting their elaborate curls, carefully gracious and aloof, 

But if Phyllus so much as sat down, with a long 
sigh of weariness, she knew it would not be many 


T HERE was nothing particularly pastoral about 


minutes before Estella the red-haired would appear, 
clacking, ‘C’m on, Phyllus, put away that book! 
Cust’mer’. 

Phyllus was very tired. Phyllus had always been 
tired, but of late, when she had been standing all day, 
her heart smothered her and she found it difficult to 
breathe. If it had not been for this, Phyllus would 
not have commented upon her weariness, but would 
have taken it for granted, as she had always done. 

She said to herself, quoting her mother, ‘You’re 
tired. Well, what of it? People’ve been tired before, 
and they’ll be tired again.’ 

She quoted also her mother’s fragment of the 
ultimate philosophy, ‘We’ll all have a long enough 
rest, some day.’ 

But of late it did not sound convincing to say “What 
of it?” 

It was because Phyllus was so tired that she did not 
observe conditions in Jacques’ Salon very closely for 
some months after she came to work there. She did 
not have much to say to the other girls, in any case. 
But one day she was moved to sigh to the languid 
blonde beside her, gum slowly revolving in time to the 
andante passage in the fictional adventures of the 
heroine: ‘Gee, I’m tired. Why don’t she call you, for 
a change?” 

The languid blonde, showing no resentment, opened 
violet eyes cased in mascara of astonishing blackness 
and stiffness. 

‘Dearie,’ said the languid blonde, ‘we earn our 
money, same as you. I mean to say, not the same as 
you.’ 

And the blonde put her wise, which showed that 
she had, at least, a kind heart. 

This was the original reason why Phyllus now 
found herself in a boarding house on Richards street, 
wondering whether she should address her employer 
as Jake, or as Mr. Milton, and wishing in either case 
that he would turn out the lights. 

It had really not been difficult, up to this point. 
Phyllus hardly knew yet just how it had happened. 
It seemed that as soon as she had known about Jake 
and the girls, Jake knew that she knew, and that was 
all there was to it. 

She had dashed up the steps with the others from 
the downstairs parlours to see the procession go by. 
The band thrilled her, and the marching men, and the 
flags. But not the crowd, for the crowd was indiffer- 
ent and apathetic, like all Vancouver crowds. Phyllus 
pressed her way to the front, leaving the other girls 
behind. 

She stood, rigid with patriotism, for a long time, 
for the procession had been badly arranged, like all 
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Vancouver processions; until the car with the new 
governor-general and his wife passed, dutifully cheer- 
ed by a number of young men and boys thoughtfully 
retained in advance for that purpose, Vancouver 
crowds being, as those in charge of such events know, 
untrustworthy and not to be depended upon in the 
matter of enthusiasm and noise. 

The new governor-general looked about with polite 
interest, and his wife, a dark-haired woman with kind- 
ly lines about her eyes and mouth, smiled and bowed. 

‘Ah, gee,’ said Phyllus reverently. 

She silenced with a glare the small boy beside her 
who took it upon himself to make facetious comment 
on the governor-general’s moustache, for Phyllus be- 
lieved in the British Empire. 

But it had been very hot, and she felt tireder than 
usual when she turned down the steps again. At the 
door Jake was standing, meditatively surveying his 
gleaming finger nails. 

‘Well,’ said Jake affably, ‘fine show.’ 

Phyllus agreed gaspingly. 

Jake added an even higher lustre to the nails of 
his right hand, by rubbing them against the palm of 
his left. 

‘They tell me,’ said Jake in the tone of one who 
relates well-nigh incredible tidings, ‘that all them 
decorations was sent from Seattle up here! Home 
firms didn’t get a look in! How the hell do they ex- 
pect to see Vancouver grow, when all the time they 
patronize American industry like that, never even giv- 
ing the home firms a look in?” 

Phyllus found herself in fervent unison with 
these patriotic sentiments, 

Jake, satisfied with the state of his nails at last, 
transferred his attention to Phyllus’ ankles. She did 
not move away, for Jake had the air of one who has 
not completed his remarks; and she remained stand- 
ing, for there was no place to sit. Standing in itself 
made Phyllus’ heart beat hard and fast, and now, 
coupled with her excitement, the old smothering sen- 
sation began to come upon her again. But Phyllus 
waited, standing, and in due time Jake said: 

“We'll have supper somewheres together to-night. 
How’s that?’ 

As simple as that. 

He took her, finally, after driving her around 
Stanley Park—ah, how often had Phyllus envied the 
flappers in Jacques’ Salon who had talked casually of 
driving around Stanley Park—to the boarding house 
on Richards street, and Phyllus, for the first time in 
the evening, was afraid. Not that Phyllus herself 
lived in a much more exclusive neighbourhood, her 
home being on Jackson Avenue, inhabited mostly by 
negroes, and not so very far from the outer fringes 
of Chinatown. But it was familiar, and this place 
was not, and Phyllus had never been clever at con- 
cealing her emotions. 








Sure. Under 


Jake said, ‘This place is all right. 
Good gosh, 


new management now. And it’s clean. 
did you expect the Vancoover Hotel?’ 

Phyllus followed him up the stairs, and past the 
man at the desk, whom Jake greeted as an old friend. 
She trembled, but that, she thought, was due more to 
her unreasonable heart than to her fear. 

The place was clean, as Jake had observed. 

Phyllus was totally innocent of sex, although she 
had a foul-mouthed father and a mother who, when 
she was not drunk, was frank enough. When she 
was drunk, she was sentimental, with the unpleasant 
and insincere sentimentality of her race. 

Phyllus clung at this point to the hope that after 
all, nothing would happen, maybe. For this hope 
Jake was responsible. It should be explained that 
Jake had the soul of an artist. That was why his 
Salon de Beauté was such a success that even women 
and girls from Shaughnessy Heights now came to him 
and trusted him implicitly in the choice of hairdress- 
ing styles and shades of rouge. Jake was an ardent 
admirer of romance and beauty. He read poetry. 
He had said to Phyllus that maybe they wouldn’t try 
anything the first night. Just lie together and talk 
and get acquainted. This had seemed to Phyllus an 
admirable idea. 

And to do Jake justice he was quite prepared to 
follow out this programme, having a flair for the un- 
usual. Partly because he was an artist, and partly 
because he was very sleepy, the weather being hot. 
But with his arms about Phyllus his sleepiness de- 
parted, and he said, ‘Kid, this is simply torture to me. 
You don’t understand.’ 

Phyllus thought this touching, and she had always 
been the victim of a nervous desire to please. 

Jake regaled her, later, with stories of his previous 
exploits which Phyllus did not mind, it being tacitly 
understood that from now on Jake was to be true 
to her alone, although he did happen to have a wife, 
to say nothing of the other girls in the Beauty Salon. 

Jake said, in addition, “You’re as safe as a church, - 
see? I never knew this to fail, see? Anyways, I 
know a doctor. Just as good as a doctor, anyways.’ 

Phyllus had never expected very much of life, 
which was just as well; but during the months which 
followed, she had her taste of the joy of living. The 
work, she discovered, was easier. Jake was kind. 
Once or twice he gave her money above her wages. 
He took her out to eat. Once he took her to a show, 
so that Phyllus for the next two weeks was able to 
exult to every girl she marcelled, delighting in being 
able to say the expected, the proper thing, ‘Gee, did 
you see Gloria Swanson at the Capitol?’ until a blasé 
flapper said, one day, inevitably, ‘That’s old,’ after 
which Phyllus did not refer to it again. 

Jake even took her to English Bay and gave her 
money to rent a bathing suit, and they lay on the sand, 
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grimy and happy, and ate hot dogs, and Jake feasted 
his eyes upon her, having the soul of an artist, as he 
frequently reminded her. 

But the highlight of the summer was the Sunday 
he took Phyllus to Capilano Canyon. 

They started early, as they were going to walk 
and see the scenery. Jake might have taken his car, 
which Phyllus would have preferred; but Jake ex- 
plained that it would be much more original, and also 
much pleasanter, really, to walk and see the scenery 
as one could never hope to do from acar. So Phyllus 
met him at the corner of Main and Hastings, outside 
the library, and they proceeded to the dock, through 
odorous streets lined with second-hand stores and 
Chinese lodging-houses and Greek restaurants, tall 
bleak warehouses and employment agencies, down 
under the subway, already, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, filled with jostling crowds of men and women and 
children on their way to Capilano Canyon for the day, 
laden with picnic baskets and raincoats and kodaks 
and babies, and most of them, like Phyllus and Jake, 
prepared to walk—to see the scenery. 

They bought choclate bars and bananas. and gum 
at the news-stand, and passed through the revolving 
gate to the wharf. 

The North Vancouver ferry was half way across 
the inlet, looking, at that distance, clean and glistening. 

She boomed a greeting to the West Vancouver 
ferry, homeward bound. Phyllus, to whom the sound 
of drums, of whistles, of thunder, always caused a 
palpitating flutter of the heart, clutched Jake’s arm. 
Jake was indulgently amused and protective. He 
gallantly held her elbow while he made a way for her 
through the scrambling crowd when the ferry docked, 
and found seats on what would be the shady side of 
the boat when she turned, as he explained to Phyllus, 
very nautical and technical. Later arrivals observed 
their strategic position enviously, as they wandered 
vainly about in search of any seat at all, or failing 
that, a place to deposit their parcels. Jake was always 
efficient in a crowd. He looked well, too, with his 
dark eyes and black hair, glistening with brilliantine, 
and the carefully trained foppish sideburns, and the 
crisp black moustache. He would have looked well 
even if he had not been, as Phyllus proudly told him, 
such a swell dresser. Other girls cast interested 
glances at him, but Jake, though acutely conscious of 
their attention, was blandly indifferent, as he explain- 
ed the principles of the boat’s mechanics to Phyllus. 
Phyllus adored him. 

Phyllus felt that it was almost too much. The 
clean blue water, the sparkling sunshine, and she, 
Phyllus, going to Capilano Canyon for the day with 
Jake! She wondered what the people who glanced 
at her so casually would think if they knew that she, 
Phyllus, were one of those whom romance and ad- 
venture had claimed for their own, lifting her out of 


the rut of ordinary days and ordinary ways, and set- 
ting her apart forever, for had not she, Phyllus, known 
Life? 

Phyllus looked at Jake, unhearing, and glowed. 

Jake ceased his exposition of naval mechanics, and 
transferred his attention to the crowd surging rest- 
lessly about them. 

‘Lotta tourists already,’ commented Jake. ‘Great 
people, the Americans. The tourists are all right. 
Sure. Bring business.’ 

At North Vancouver they took the tram as far as 
it went, and then started on their walk, Jake waving 
aside the taxi-drivers who kept up a continuous and 
cacophonous chorus until they were out of sight. 

Phyllus enjoyed the walk, in spite of the fact that 
she tired so easily and that the sun was hot. Jake 
discarded his coat, and strode forward, magnificent in 
a pink silk striped shirt, over the roads damp and 
spongy from the summer rains, and Phyllus pantingly 
followed him. The rich dense green of the trees on 
either side of the road soothed her and promised cool- 
ness and quiet, and Phyllus would have liked to stop 
and explore their depths, and just for this one day to 
lie on piled heaps of leaves and rest, rest, and listen 
to the sound of the wind in the branches, and look at 
the sky, and forget all that had happened to her be- 
fore she knew Jake. Phyllus’ whole being called out 
for rest. Just for this one day. The trees yearned 
toward her as she passed, whispering of the cool- 
ness and the peace waiting for her, only a few steps 
from the hot and crowded road. But had they not 
planned to spend the day at Capilano Canyon, she and 
Jake, had they not come to North Vancouver for no 
other purpose, would it not be foolish and ridiculous 
to change their plans for so idle a fancy as this, to 
rest for a day beneath the trees at a spot which had 
no particular name, and was never visited by tourists? 
Certainly Phyllus knew how absurd it would be. She 
did not mention it to Jake, but followed him breath- 
lessly, under the hot sun, stumbling over the rough 
places in the road. 

They came, finally, to the long hill that is climbed 
by two steep flights of steps, with a log railing worn 
smooth by thousands of clutching hands. 

‘Race you to the top,’ suggested Jake, jocularly. 

For a long and horrible moment Phyllus, looking 
at the steps, thought her heart had stopped beating. 
She put her hand to her breast, and leaned weakly 
against the rail. 

‘It would kill me to run up them steps, I do believe,’ 
said Phyllus at length, and Jake, alarmed, looked at 
her. 

‘Gosh, kid,’ he said, ‘you are tired. We'll sit down 
here for a couple of minutes, and take it easy. How’s 
that?’ 

But even after the rest, Phyllus apologetically ex- 
plaining how she had always tired easy, and with 
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Jake’s hand beneath her elbow as they climbed, 
Phyllus wondered how she ever got to the top. When 
she finally accomplished it, they sat again on a fallen 
log until she had recovered her breath, and Jake 
bought ice-cream cones from the old woman at the 
side of the road, and the remainder of the walk to the 
Canyon was not so hard. 

At the Canyon itself, Phyllus won Jake’s admira- 
tion by walking steadily across the long swinging 
bridge, glancing all along the way with mild contempt 
at the stout American matrons who clutched the rail, 
shrieking that they couldn’t take another step, and 
Jim, take me back! No, Phyllus told Jake with scorn, 
it wasn’t height as made her dizzy. Not while you 
could walk along on the level, like this. It was climb- 
ing as took her breath away and gave her that stitch 
in her side. 

When they had eaten their lunch and given the 
scenery its due meed of praise, it was time to start for 
home, if they wanted to catch the second-to-last ferry. 

The walk back to the ferry did not appear so long 
or so tiring, for it was down hill, and the evening was 
cooler. But it was with a dusty, exhausted company 
that they silently filed onto the boat and sank upon the 
nearest benches. 

Phyllus would never forget, she knew, the beauty 
of that night, not as long as she lived, with the loveli- 
ness of the clear stars against the dark sky, the 
gentleness of the water, the cool fragrant air, and the 
comfort of Jake’s arm about her tired body. All 
about them in the soft shadowy gloom shopgirls and 
their men unashamedly petted. Some one strummed 
a ukulele. They sang snatches of jazz: 

‘T’'ll be loving you—always—always.’ 

Jake’s hand moved about her breasts, and the pain 
which lay always in wait beneath them was for the 
moment quieted and robbed of its power, 

Still to do Jake justice, he did know someone who 
was just as good as a doctor, a specialist, in fact ; and 
if he had not lost so much at poker the week previous 
he would have seen Phyllus through her trouble, and 
this, too, without being unpleasant. 

But as it was, he had lost the money, and that was 
all there was to it. 

So he said, ‘Good God, kid. I told you to be more 
careful. Listen, do you know what this will cost? 
One hundred in cold cash! One hundred marcels! 
Two hundred hair trims. Girl, I wish I could do it 
for you. I sure do. But the truth is, I simply 
haven’t got—why, I can’t pay my own bills. Let alone 
anything like this. And that new drying lamp to pay 
for! Now listen,-Phyllus, you'll be all right. Lots a girls 
go through with it, and none the worse and no one the 
wiser, either. And your job is right here waiting for 
you, when you come back, any time, Phyllus,’ said 
Jake, thus concluding their relationship as he had be- 
gun it, in a burst of generosity. 


Phyllus was very uncomplaining and quiet about 
it. She really did not say anything at all. At least, 
Jake could remember nothing afterwards, although he 
tried. 

In fact, Jake said later, ‘If the kid had only stayed 
around, I’da helped her out. Sure. I was just think- 
ing how I could manage.’ Which was probably true. 

But Phyllus was tired. Looking back over her 
life, she could not remember a time when she had not 
been tired, the result, most likely, of consistent mal- 
nutrition. 

Phyllus was not excitable or resentful, and she 
made her plans very carefully and matter-of-factly, 
insofar as the plans did not seem, in some mysterious 
manner, to be already formed, for she did not have tu 
ponder the question at all. There was only one thing 
to do, and Phyllus knew how to do it. 

Her only regret was leaving the twins. Not that 
she was particularly fond of them, but she did not like 
the idea of leaving them alone and defenceless. She 
wondered as she lay awake if it were not her duty to 
kill the twins first. 

She decided that it probably was, but that it 
would be impracticable. Anyway she was too tired to 
worry about it. She comforted herself finally with 
the reflection that at least the twins would have the 
benefit of her example. They were smart enough 
kids. She knew they would understand. And there 
was always the chance, remote though it appeared, 
that they might find someone to marry them, and get 
along all right after all. It would be a pity to spoil 
the chance. She left them her last month’s wages, 
paid in advance by the generous Jake. | 

Phyllus went for a brief walk by the beach. The 
water was flat and still and the colour of gun-metal. 
Phyllus found it soothing. 

She felt, on the whole, quite happy, leaving the 
world with no regrets, which is more than is given to 
most. But her chief comfort lay in the fact that it 
seemed inevitable and the only thing to do. There 
is always a certain joy in doing the right thing at the 
right time, which is the basis of all convention and 
civilization ; and Phyllus, at this moment, savoured the 
zest of undeniable correctness. 

She drew a long breath and fixed her eyes on the 
top of the stairs, but as a matter of fact she never 
reached the top. 

She left a note for Jake, feeling that this, too, was 
the correct thing todo. He received it the next morn- 
ing, before he had seen the papers, although even so he 
might have remained unenlightened, for Phyllus did 
not reach the headlines. 

Phyllus merely said, in conclusion, ‘I was never 
strong like you,’ and there was by that time no way of 
telling whether she had written the words in a spirit 
of irony or apology, although Jake had sufficient in- 
telligence to wonder. 
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WAR ORIGINS 


The Editor THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sm:-— . 

Lest in the matter of War Origins I may appear 
to your readers as a chronic objector to other men’s 
statements, I beg leave to record my complete agreement 
with and sincere admiration for the spirit and content 
of Professor Gooch’s new edition of ‘Recent Revelations’ 
(1), and especially of his masterly ‘Conclusion’. I do not 
mean that either the spirit or the content is entirely new, 
since it was always possible for historically-minded men, 
who knew contemporary Europe well, to estimate prob- 
abilities in almost the same terms as this great scholar 
has now established certainties. However, where he still 
hesitates to pronounce an opinion, lesser men may well 
afford to suspend judgment. 

Professor Gooch is internationally-minded, as any true 
historian of modern times must needs be. His sym- 
pathetic understanding of the situation of other nations 
combines with enough gentle scepticism to prevent his 
anathematizing either party. He is much too wise ever 
to indict a whole nation or even a whole government. It 
is only in the manner and method of Professor Gooch 
that real progress can be made toward a comprehension 
of the last War or an avoidance of the next. Let me quote 
first from his opening page, and then from his ‘Conclusion’: 

‘Complete agreement as to the manifold causes of the 

conflagration will never be reached; but deeper knowl- 
edge has already brought a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the motives and mentality both of individual 
statesmen and of the nations in whose name they 
spoke.’ 

‘Fully to comprehend the World-War and its causes 
we must endeavour to stand “above the battle”, and to 
realise the truth of Hegel’s profound aphorism, “Tragedy 
is the conflict not of right with wrong, but of right with 
right.”’ 

‘Though the conduct of each of the belligerents ap- 
peared to its enemies to indicate a double dose of original 
sin, it was nevertheless in every case what might have 
been expected.’ 

Professor Gooch characterizes the parts played by the 
various Powers in sentences of which the following are 
typical: ‘The conduct of Germany was no less short-sighted 
but no less intelligible. ...If Austria ceased to be a 
Great Power through the loss of her southern provinces, 
Germany would stand alone in Europe. wedged in between 
a hostile Russia and a France bent on revenge.’ ‘The 
same instinctive pride of a Great Power which prompted 
Vienna to throw down the glove compelled Petrograd to 
take it up.’ Concerning France, he says, ‘She had no de- 
sire for war, and took no steps to precipitate it. Nor, on 
the other hand, did she seriously endeavour to keep the 
sword of her ally in its scabbard....The catastrophe 
feared, if not foreseen, by Jaurés had come to pass, and 
France was dragged into a desperate conflict to sustain the 
prestige of her ally. To have declined the summons would 


‘Recent Revelations of European Diplo- 


(1) G. P. Gooch: 
macy,’ Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. 


have constituted disloyalty to the spirit, if not to the 
letter, of her treaty obligations, increased the contempt for 
“a decadent Power” entertained in certain German circles, 
and have left her defenceless against a victorious 
Teuton.’ 

And finally, ‘The root of the evil lay in the division of 
Europe into two armed camps, which dated from 1871, and 
in the doctrine of the Balance of Power, which is as old as 
the sixteenth century. The conflict was in large measure 
the offspring of fear.....It is a mistake to imagine 
that the catastrophe took Europe unawares, for soldiers 
and civilians alike had been expecting and preparing for 
it for many years. It is also a mistake to attribute ex- 
ceptional wickedness to the Governments who, in the 
words of Mr. Lloyd George, “stumbled and staggered into 

The outbreak of the Great War, however, is 
the condemnation not only of the performers who strutted 
for a brief hour across the stage, but above all of the in- 
ternational anarchy which they inherited and which they 


did little to abate.’ 

The attitude of Professor Gooch is the attitude of the 
most enlightened and effective supporters of the League of 
Nations, who are striving through international organiza- 


tion to cure that ‘international anarchy’. 
Mack EastMAN. 


Geneva, July 22, 1927. 


A LEE SHORE 


Her heart cried out,—‘Come home, come home,’ 
When the storm beat in at the door, 

When the window showed a spatter of foam, 
And her ear rang with the roar 

Of the reef; and she called again, ‘Come home,’ 
To the ship in reach of the shore. 


‘But not to-night,’ flashed the signal light 

From the Cape that guarded the bay, 

‘No, not to-night,’ rang the foam where the white 
Hard edge of the breakers lay; 

‘Keep away from the crash of the storm at its height, 
Keep away from the land, keep away.’ 


‘Come home,’ her heart cried out again, 
‘For the edge of the reef is white.’ 
But she pressed her face to the window pane, 
And read the flash of the signal light ; 
Then her voice called out when her heart was slain, 
‘Keep away, my love, to-night.’ 
E. J. Pratt. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


AMUSEMENTS SERIOUS AND CoMICAL, AND OTHER 
Works, by Tom Brown; edited with Notes by Arthur 
L. Hayward and illustrated with reproductions of 16 
contemporary engravings (Routledge; pp. xvii, 476; 
25/-). 

THe Diary oF Henry TEONGE, CHAPLAIN ON 
Boarp H.M.’s Suips AssSISTANCE, BRISTOL, AND 
Roya Oak, 1675-1679; edited with Introduction and 
Notes by G. E. Manwaring (Routledge; Broadway 
Travellers Series; pp. ix, 318; 12/6). 


HE House of Routledge has won high praise 
T for its work in publishing beautiful new edi- 

tions of rare books reflecting the life of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—books which 
have been so long out of print as to be inaccessible 
to the general reading public. Such were Captain 
Smith’s History of the Highwaymen and Captain 
Johnson’s History of the Pirates, and now is pro- 
duced with uniform splendour the best work of Tom 
Brown. It is doubtful, however, whether this volume 
will meet with as general a welcome as its predeces- 
sors, for many of Tom’s works are mere scurrilous 
lampoons and even his Amusements are so heavily 
seasoned with bawdiness as to revolt a queasy modern 
stomach. 

Tom Brown ‘of facetious memory’ was a true 
child of the Restoration; born in 1663, he came up 
from Oxford to London twenty odd years later with 
the record of a brilliant scholar and abilities which in 
our time would have won him affluence and an easy 
reputation as an editor and essayist. In that day he 
could only grub a precarious living of odd guineas by 
writing the libels and lampoons the public demanded 
from his kind. If he was always ready to sell his pen 
to the highest bidder, it is only fair to remember that 
he lived in an age when generals sold their swords, 
judges sold the law, the King sold his country, and 
courtiers sold their King. And Tom was a poor man 
who had only his pen to sell. If he pandered shame- 
lessly to the vicious taste of the time, so did Congreve, 
so did Dryden. But although a defence might be made 
out for the fellow, it is to be feared that he was one 
who would never under any circumstances have dis- 
puted the spirit of his age. The truth is that in 
England of the Restoration the spiritual tide was out 
and Tom played happily in the mud with his con- 
temporaries. All that saves him with us is the wit 
which saved him from the wrath of Dr. Fell at 


Oxford and from the Lords in Council at 
Westminster. 

And yet this rakehell’s picture of London at the 
end of the seventeenth century helps materially to 
round out our conception of the life of the period. 
The City of Tom’s Amusements is not the London of 
the courtiers whose memoirs and diaries are on every 
bookshelf: it is the London of the coffee-house wits 
and of the players, gamblers, poets, trulls, town bullies, 
and general riff-raff who formed the social circle of 
a Grub Street hack. It is the City familiar to the 
merchants on Change and to the attornies of West- 
minster Hall, the City at which hawbucks up from 
the shires gaped and whose Babylonish abominations 
the Puritans damned. And just as the Amusements 
throw a lurid light on the outward life of the people, 
so do the lampoons which complete the volume give 
us added insight into the inward life of the time; 
for Tom. Brown was admittedly without a peer in 
gauging exactly what would tickle the palate of the 
public of his day. 

In the very fibre of his character Tom was typical 
of his generation. Out at elbows morally and phy- 
sically though he was, he yet retained a sturdy inde- 
pendence of spirit which neither adversity nor debaucn 
could weaken. But the spirit which was the salvation 
of the people was ruinous to the individual. In a 
time when the only hope of a writer lay in finding 
a wealthy patron, Tom could not be a sycophant ; and 
although he was once taken up by Dorset himself he 
soon offended his patron and was on the town once 
more. His own independence is probably the secret 
of his contempt for Dryden. But he had no mercy 
for the bumptiousness peculiar to certain types of his 
race, and the following passage shows that a charac- 
teristic we are apt to consider as a development of 
our time and continent was already noticeable in the 
England of the Revolution :— 

In days of yore a man of honour was more distin- 
guishable by his generosity and affability, than by his 
laced liveries; but too many of them having degenerated 
into the vices of the vulgar fry, honour is grown con- 
temptible, the respect that is due to their births is lost 
in a savage management and is now assumed by every 
scoundrel. The cobbler is affronted if you don’t cal] him 
Mr. Translator; the groom names himself gentleman of 
the horse, and the fellow that carries guts to the bears 
writes himself One of his Majesty’s officers. The page 
calls himself a child of honour, and the foot-boy styles 
himself my lady’s page. Every little nasty whore takes 
upon her the title of lady, and every impudent broken- 
mouthed manteau-maker must be called Madam Theodosia. 
Every dunce of a quack is called a physician; every gown- 
man a counsellor; every silly huff a captain; every gay 
thing a chevalier; every parish-reader a doctor; and every 
writing-clerk in the office Mr. Secretary. Which is all but 


hypocrisy and knavery in disguise; for nothing is now 
called by its right name, 


To turn from Tom Brown’s Amusements to the 
diary of the naval chaplain, Henry Teonge, is to leave 
the fetid air of the City for the breezes of the 
Channel. Brown gives us a picture of society as a 
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whole, but it is society seen as a raree-show and por- 
trayed by a sophisticated and malicious pen; every- 
thing is distorted as if seen through a dirty window. 
‘The chaplain’s diary gives only one aspect of English 
dife of the day, the life of the navy; but the diarist 
was of so honest and unsophisticated a nature, his 
acceptance of life as he found it was so complete, that 
we see that life as clearly as in a mirror. It is extra- 
ordinary that for more than a century (as we are 
told by the editor) so remarkable a document should 
have ‘descended as part of an old library from one 
generation to another, without attracting any particu- 
dar attention’; and that after its publication in 1825 no 
new edition should have appeared until now. Cer- 
tainly no record of travel more deserves inclusion in 
the ‘Broadway Travellers’ than this diary of an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who left his quiet parish in Warwick- 
Shire at the age of fifty to chase Mediterranean pirates 
in the squadron of Sir John Narborough, and who 
took to the life on board a frigate as naturally as a 
duck takes to water. 

By whose influence Henry Teonge obtained his 
chaplaincy is a mystery. That it was a godsend to 
him is clear, for his creditors were making his life 
wretched and by going to sea he both escaped from 
his duns and made enough money to pay his debts. 
But he thoroughly enjoyed the adventure for its own 
sake. He came up to town a clerical D’Artagnan, 
shabby, penniless, riding a terrible screw of a horse 
which he sold on arrival (together with saddle, bridle, 
spurs, and boots) for twenty-six shillings to invest 
in sea-going gear. He had nothing but ‘an old fox 
broadsword and a good black gown’, yet, having 
bought ‘a small sea-bed’ with blankets and rug for 
twenty-one shillings, he is quite satisfied with his 
outfit and writes that ‘having still a small parcel of 
money left, and being loth to go to sea too rich for 
fear of pirates, I am coached to Blackwall, where I 
am to take leave of some friends who accompanied 
me thither’. And the next day he writes: ‘I take 
water, and come on board the ship Assistance (then 
still in the Long Reach) ; drank part of three bowls 
of punch (a liquor very strange to me) and so to bed.’ 

His voyages iacked neither incident nor colour. 
His ship took part in the blockade of Tripoli, and he 
viewed the celebrations of the peace concluded with 
its Bashaw: he was nearly drowned in the Bay of 
Biscay, saw Spanish bullfights at Alicante, visited 
the Knights at Malta, and became familiar with all 
the ports of the Levant. He also journeyed overland 
from Scanderoon to Aleppo and witnessed many mar- 
vels, from the white pelicans of the plains of Antioch 


to the blue stomach of an Arabian lady who enter- 
tained him in the desert—blue as indigo it was, he 
avers, ‘from the navel to the hams, painted with blue 
like branches of trees or strawberry leaves. Nor was 
she cautious, but rather ambitious to show you this 


sight.’ That Teonge found this roving life agreeable 
was largely due to his own qualities, for a stout heart 
and a sweet temper make a man a welcome shipmate; 
but we can well understand, too, that many aspects 
of this new life would contrast very favourably with 
his existence in a country parish at a time when the 
social position of a rural parson was very much lower 
than it is to-day. He was accepted by the officers as 
an equal, shared their generous table afloat and their 
gay parties ashore, while over a friendly bowl of 
punch or rackee he always found an appreciative au- 
dience for the songs and odes he delighted to compose 
in honour of everything worth celebrating, from the 
charms of the wife he lefi behind him to a victory 
over Moslem pirates. 

And in an age when only too often a naval com- 
mand was the prize of some needy hanger-on of the 
court, Teonge was lucky in making both his voyages 
with a captain who knew his business. Indeed his only 
experience with a courtier afloat seems to have been 
when young Lord Mordaunt took a fancy to see naval 
life and hurried on board the ship at Portsmouth. At 
that time Mordaunt was barely twenty and had not 
yet become the stormy petrel of Europe, but he was 
shaping well. The chaplain’s account of his collision 
with that versatile Hotspur must be quoted in full:— 

Nov. 2nd; [Saturday] This evening I began to be 
very feverish, and took a sweat. 

Nov. 3rd; The Lord Mordaunt, taking occasion by my 

not being very well, would have preached, and asked the 
Captain’s leave last night, and to that intent sat up till 
4 in the morning to compose his speech, and intended to 
have -Mr. Norwood to sing the Psalm. All this I myself 
heard in agitation; and, resolving to prevent him, I got 
up in the morning before I should have done had I had 
respect to my own health, and came into the great cabin, 
where I found the zealous Lord with our Captain, whom 
I did so handle in a short and sharp discourse that he 
went out of the cabin in great wrath. In the afternoon 
he set one of the carpenter’s crew to work about his cabin; 
and I, being acquainted with it, did by my Captain’s 
order discharge the workman, and he left working; at 
which the Reverend Lord was so vexed that he borrowed 
a hammer, and busied himself all that day in nailing up 
his hangings; but, being done on the Sabbath-day, and 
also when there was no necessity, I hope the work will 
not be long-lived. From that day he loved neither me nor 
the Captain. No prayers, for discontent. 
One fancies, however, that the valiant parson was 
not ill content with the day’s issue. Three weeks 
later he writes: ‘The Lord Mordaunt . . . hath left 
us, and is gone into the Rupert, and his Sunday’s work 
is come to nothing.’ 

But although Teonge was lucky in his shipmates, 
he was unlucky in the time he chose to go to sea, for 
in the 1670's the administration of the navy was worse 
than it has ever been before or since. The whole 
service was riddled with graft; a new ship often 
came off the stocks as rotten as a cheese; all the ships 
were ill-found and the men ill-fed and worse housed. 
Their hardships are indicated in the diary by simple 
entries like this: ‘I buried Francis Forrest, as ‘tis 
said eaten to death with lice.’ Living as the chaplain 
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ascetism, holds the reader entranced from cover to cover. Like The Birth of the Gods, it is concentrated, 
intense; passionate with restraint; prophetic with reticence. 
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Large Crown 8vo. $2.25 


With an Introduction in English, the poems being printed in the original French. A splendid anthology of 
fifty contemporaneous Poets of France, giving specimens of the best work of each. 
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did with the officers, it might be thought that his 
ainquestioning acceptance of these barbarous con- 
“ditions was due to callousness; but it is not so, for 
he suffered equally with the men in so far as the 
unseaworthiness of the ship was concerned, and, to 
a certain extent, from the badness of supplies as well. 
Yet he makes no complaint, and the only hint of his 
feelings is found in the last note of his voyage: ‘We 
are paid off at Deptford, where we leave the rottenest 
frigate that ever came to England.’ Indeed the true 
explanation of this curious acquiescence is his religion. 
He was the fine flower of the Church’s teaching in the 
seventeenth century, and as a good Churchman he 
passively accepted whatever God or his King sent him 
whether it was dirty weather or putrid beef. At the 
end of his second voyage we read that there were sent 
to shore ‘thirty-two sick men—pitiful creatures’, and 
that ‘the Muster Master mustered us, and wanted 
above sixty men that were on the books, all dead at 
sea’. The Captain, too, was dead. Yet this had been 
an ordinary voyage, policing the Mediterranean; no 
battles had been fought. It is amazing that the men, 
many of them pressed, not only stood such a service 
but served loyally and well. All that held the navy 
together in those evil days was its great tradition, a 
strong spiritual force whose age-old ritual could touch 
the rudest natures. We get many glimpses of this 
in the diary, the most revealing perhaps being this 
description of a bo’sun’s funeral at Alexandretta :— 

The last night our boatswain died very suddenly, and 
this afternoon I buried him in the Greeks’ churchyard. 
He was nobly buried, and like a soldier. He had a neat 
coffin, which was covered over with one of the King’s 
jacks, and his bo’sun’s silver whistle and chain laid on 
top (to show his office) between two pistols crossed with 
a hanger drawn. At his going off the ship he had nine 
guns, which were fired at a minute’s distance. And eight 
trumpets sounding dolefully, whereof the four in the first 
rank began, and the next four answered; so that there 
was a continued doleful tone from the ship to the shore, 
and from thence to the grave. Half the ship’s company, 
with their muskets in the right posture, going after the 
corpse, with all the officers of all the ships that were 
there. I myself going immediately before, and the trum- 
pets before me. The whole town came forth to see us. 
I buried him according to our Common Prayer Book. 
Abundance of Greeks were at the grave, showing a great 
deal of devotion; but the Turks stood from the grave and 
observed, but were not at all displeased, but (as we heard 
after) commended our way. When he was buried he had 
four peals of musket-shot. And as soon as we were out 
of the churchyard the trumpets sounded merry levitts all 
the way. His name was Richard Capps, of Deptford. 

Henry Teonge himself lies buried in the little 
churchyard of his parish at Spernall in Warwickshire: 
he was a plain man who made no mark on the life 
of his day, and probably he was interred with less 
ceremony than the bo’sun; but his diary will live as 
long as Pepys’ or Evelyn’s. 

R. DE B. 


CANADA AND THE LEAGUE 


CANADIAN Lasour Laws AND THE TREATY, by 
Bryce M. Stewart, Ph.D. (Columbia University Press, 
New York). 


EFORE the League of Nations may enter into its 

full usefulness two truisms will have to become 

part and parcel of what Graham Wallas calls ‘the 

furniture’ of the public mind. The first is that the 

League of Nations is not at Geneva. The second is 

that the League does not exist solely for the negative 
purpose of preventing war. 

The League, like so many other human institu- 
tions, suffers almost as much from the kindness of its 
friends as from the cruelty of its enemies and it has 
suffered indeed from the inspiring orations of those 
friends who overlook these two facts, particularly, 
perhaps the first. The League Covenant and the 
Italian-Greek episode exist to correct the conception, 
dear to friends of peace, that the League hands down 
resounding decisions from its temple by the shores of 
the Lake of Geneva, and to demonstrate that the 
League is only because the nations are, that the 
League achieves just so much as the nations will it 
shall achieve. The conception however persists. We 
like to be told that the League has not done this or 
has not done that. We are prone to say that the 
League should do this or should do that. But we 
are not so ready to listen nor so ready to approve 
when we are told that we, with other peoples, con- 
stitute the League and that Ottawa really has a re- 
sponsibility for what the League does or does not, 
that to criticize the League for failing to solve some 
problem is in part to criticize Canada. 

Mr. Stewart's book is a salutary reminder of this 
point of view. Canada occupies the position of a 
nation of the first industrial importance in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Canada claimed, and 
thanks to the happy arrival of Mr. Lapointe at the 
moment of discussing that claim, and to the report of 
the committee appointed to determine the relative in- 
dustrial importance of the member-states, the claim 
of Canada was established and a permanent seat on 
the governing body was awarded to her. As well as 
the government representative on this executive or 
council of the I.L.O. there is a second representative, 
Mr. Tom Moore, elected by the labour members of 
the Labour conference. We have had delegates at 
each of the conferences of the organization and 
several Canadian nationals are members of the per- 
manent office. In the International Labour Organiza- 
tion of the League, therefore, more than in any other 
branch of the League of Nations, Canada has a posi- 
tion to maintain and a part to play. Have we played 
that part? 

This book is the answer. Because of the federal 
character of the Canadian constitution and the divided 
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and others. 
acknowledged experts as Sir Richard Terry, Dr. W 


OXFORD BOOKS 
Edited by H. J. FOSS. 


h essay is a study of a composer’s achievement and place in musical history; and 
4 ir 4 Pe G. Whittaker, Gustav Holst, W. J. Turner, J. A. Fuller Maitland, M. D. 


$2.25 


Essays on Palestrina, Bach, Purcell, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, Glinka, Wagner, Franck, Ravel 


they are written by such 


Calvocoressi, etc. The book represents a new treatment of music for the ordinary listener. 


THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


By W. Y. EVANS-WENTZ. 


$4.75 


This is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable contributions of The Wise Men of the East. No similar treatise on the 
Oriental conception of death and rebirth has ever been made available to the Western world. It is interesting’ alike to physi- 
ologists, psychologists, students of religion and philosophy, and the general reader—and it is as fascinating and easy to read 


as a modern novel. 












A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


Volume I.—The Orient and Greece. 
Volume II.—Rome. 


The Set—$12.50 


Professor Rostovtzeff is generally recognized as the great- 
est living authority on ancient history. This work is a 
masterly exposition of a vast theme, and its outstanding 
merit is that it provides the average reader with the why 
and the wherefore of ancient events and culture, instead 
of merely recording them and leaving him to draw his own 
conclusions. A remarkable feature is the plates, of which 
there are over 90 in each volume. 
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By S. E. MORISON 
Two volumes 
Probably $10.00 


There are no really authoritative English histories of the 
United States, and i t is certain that this one will make a 
stir. It is written with great vitality and is extremely read- 
able—and it is not a text-book. The story is carried down 
to the entry of the United States into the European War 
in 1917, and the last chapters contain some racy judgments 
upon living politicians. The Author was formerly Professor 
of American History in Oxford University, and is now Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. 
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This first volume of the 1925 SURVEY deals with the Islamic peoples since the Peace Conference to the end of 1925. The 
second volume will appear shortly, and will deal with European and American affairs. 
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This is the first full English version of Gregory of Tours, who is our only trustworthy chronicler of Sixth Century France. 
Mr. Dalton has added a commentary on Gregory himself, and on the political, cultural and economic life of his times. 
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*‘.-and we are requested to discontinue publication immediately.” 
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REVOLT IN THE DESERT 


taken off the British market. 


Last year, when, after much persuasion, Lawrence of Arabia consented to publish this abridgement of his “Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom,” he made one peculiar stipulation—that at any time after the expenses of publishing were met, he 
could withdraw the book from circulation. That clause of the agreement now goes into operation and “Revolt in the 
Desert” becomes an out-of-print book. However, the popular American edition continues to be procurable in Canada. 

“It is a tale of amazing adventure, of incredible danger and hardship; a travel book of striking penetration; a history 
of a dramatic turning point in the war; a monograph of Arabian Nationalism; and most of all, a revelation of one of those 
rare and versatile minds compounded of idealism and practical leadership.”— 


“It is a Gorgeous Book” 


With half tone illustrations, large type, and strong binding, still at the old price of .......... PE PEL ET Oe 
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The Life and Works of ALOYSIUS HORN 


Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. 


Just an old man, bent, white-bearded and weary, yet in a flash Mrs. Lewis “sensed” a story. That is why she called 
him back, bought a wire gridiron from him and led him into conversation. 

Not for long did he talk about oat-cakes and kitchen utensils, however. His amazing exploits on strange rivers, his 
queer friendships with cannibals, his daring adventures with lions—all these he told her about, at first slowly and reluc- 
tantly, and then with lingering tenderness. As he talked Mrs. Lewis realized that she had made a “discovery”’—a South 
African lion-trapper, explorer, trader, stood on her verandah. He must write a book! A book made up of his adventures, 
of course, but more than that, a book brightened with his quaint humour and made valuable by his wisdom and know- 
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responsibility for labour legislation between the 
Dominion and the provinces, because of the fact that 
the Dominion alone is competent to ratify an inter- 
national convention and the provinces in the main are 
responsible for labour legislation, Canada, so far as 
ratifications agreed upon by the Labour conferences 
may be the measure of playing our part, Canada does 
not attain the standards of other nations. It is not 
always that our labour legislation is behind other 
countries, though in some instances, say freedom of 
association, it is, but rather that because of the divided 
authority, ratifications are not made, and the inter- 
provincial conferences have so far not made any great 
progress towards common agreement. Mr. Stewart 
brings out these difficulties very clearly ; but one factor 
he gently overlooks, namely, that one important 
reason why there has not been more agreement is that 
provincial governments of one party colour are rather 
anxious to do nothing that may assist the prestige of 
a Dominion government of another party colour. In 
the words of one provincial minister a few years ago, 
‘We are not going to hand over the Labour vote to 
those fellows at Ottawa’, 

Thus the situation remains. Mr. Stewart’s con- 
clusion, cautiously and impartially though he reaches 
that conclusion, is clear and unanswerable. ‘In the 
matter of actual ratification, Canada stands in the 
lower ranks, despite her rating as one of the foremost 
agricultural and the sixth industrial country in the 
League of Nations. . . . No single province has taken 
action on all the proposals nor have all the provinces 
recognized any one.’ (Pp. 477, 478.) 

The conclusion is, of course, not a new one but, re- 
enforced by the careful study of Mr. Stewart, it may 
eventually be brought to prick the Canadian conscience 
into action. 

The book will be of use in this work and in the 
work of any associated with labour organization or its 
study. The introductory account of the Labour Office 
is, perhaps, a little formal, and might have been made 
more clear, more obvious by bringing out the effects 
of lower labour standards in one nation upon the 
higher standards of another. The position of Canada 
in the matter of ratifying the conventions and recom- 
mendations of the Labour conferences, though admir- 
ably set out both in detail and in summaries, might 
also have been made clearer by more ample compari- 
son with countries of similar character and by the use 
of tables showing at a glance their relative positions. 
This art has been developed by the Labour Office, 
itself, and some of the tables of M. Tixier and the 
members of the Social Insurance section of the I.L.O. 
would have been useful models for Mr. Stewart. The 
problem of federal states, too could have been ampli- 
fied by discussing the American influence upon the 
actual wording of Article 405 paragraph 9, not only 
important because of its relation to Canada but inter- 


esting because a former Canadian, Prof. Shotwell, on 
the American delegation of the International Labour 
Commission of the Peace conference, shared predom- 
inantly in thus amending the British draft constitution, 
The book examines Canadian Labour legislation 
from its beginning until the end of 1925. No refer- 
ence however is made to the judgment of the Supreme 
Court on the eight hour day convention, handed down 
June 11, 1925 (Labour Gazette, p. 671, July, 1925), 
but doubtless the book was then almost completed. 
The work is an important contribution to the study of 
labour legislation in the Dominion, and is a useful and 
sound piece of research. It will save legislators and 
students an infinite amount of trouble, and will share, 
no doubt, in creating that ‘body of well-informed pub- 
lic opinion on the subject of the various conventions 
and recommendations’ (p. 478), the absence of which 
explains, in Mr. Stewart’s mind, the failure to imple- 
ment these international obligations which Canada 
quite willingly assumed. GRAHAM Spry. 


ROMANTICISM AND REALISM 
RoMANTICcIsM, by Lascelles Abercrombie (Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 192; $2.00). 
T has been the custom of English critics until re- 
cent years to avoid all general discussion of this 
subject and to confine themselves rather to philologi- 
cal and historical studies of particular expressions of 
what they would carefully qualify as the ‘so-called’ 
Romantic spirit. And they usually finished by ques- 
tioning the value of such labels as Romantic and 
Classical for the literary historian at all. They were 
despised as the production of continental critics, suit- 
able perhaps as applied to French and German litera- 
ture, but not to English. This attitude was of course 
characteristic of a healthy reaction against the work 
of those who saw literature as a succession of tenden- 
cies and movements of thought, rather than as a 
world peopled with an infinite variety of personalities, 
attractive and significant just because of their striking 
idiosyncrasies and their purely individual charm. 
There did not seem to be much point in the use of 
terms which are so broad that it was necessary to 
place side by side men so entirely different as Milton 
and Dr. Johnson, or Wordsworth and Shelley. 
Professor Abercrombie has done well, in attempt- 
ing to restore a real meaning to the term ‘Roman- 
ticism’, to avoid from the very start the difficulties 
caused by considering it as the antithesis of ‘Classi- 
cal’. He rightly insists that the two terms cannot be 


used on the same plane at all. 

Classicism is the health of art; the just proportion 
of the elemental humours in it. It is not itself an element 
at all but one of the elements in romanticism, and there 
is another which is immediately suggested by it, simply 
because one thing naturally suggests its opposite. For 
there is an element directly opposed to romanticism—it is 
realism. The true antithesis, then, is between roman- 
ticism and realism. 
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This is the main thesis of the lectures, fully and 
convincingly illustrated by examples ranging from 
Empedokles to Nietzsche. 

But if we ask for a general definition of Roman- 
ticism, as an attitude of mind or as a Weltanschauung, 
we have to be content with this: ‘for a general propo- 
sition romanticism can hardly be defined more pre- 
cisely than a tendency to rely on inner experience’. 
And further: 


As it works itself out, a good deal of it may be as- 
signed to one or other of the two main motives sug- 
gested by the visions of Empedokles: life promising it- 
self indefinite betterment in this actual world, and the 
vision of man’s earthly perfection; or life withdrawing 
from the actual, and the vision of a mystical experience 
beyond the power of earthly abilities. 


There is no indication in the book of any direct 
connection between Professor Abercrombie’s critical 
theories and recent psychological thought; he is very 
careful indeed to put from him the temptation even 
to explain exactly what he means by ‘inner experi- 
ence’. He thus rather easily avoids the danger of 
being led away from a purely literary problem into 
what is ultimately a psychological problem. But 
nevertheless this new antithesis between romantic and 
realistic is more convincing if we accept the terms— 
as he himself seems to do—as applied rather to the 
temperament of the artist than to the quality of his 
work. And it is then not easy to avoid the further 
conclusion that this antithesis after all exactly fits— 
if it does not grow out of—Jung’s famous classifica- 
tion of temperament into two main types, the intro- 
vert and the extravert ; the former thus producing the 
romanticism which tends to rely on ‘inner experience’, 
and the latter the realism which tends to rely upon 
actual contact with external reality. And then as we 
find in the greatest personalities a serenity, a bal- 
anced poise, an ultimate equilibrium between these 
two states, we should expect also in the greatest art 
that admirable combination of the elements of roman- 
ticism and realism, that perfection of health—which 
Professor Abercrombie would call ‘classical’—which 
we find in the work of men like Shakespeare and 
Gocthe. 

H. J. Davis. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


- Tue Economics oF THE K1inopom or Gop, by 
Paul B. Bull, C.R. (George Allen & Unwin; pp. 234; 
6/-). 
EAN INGE has said recently that the Gospel is 
not good advice but good news; and as he was 
attacking clerical interference in economic questions 
at the time, it is clear that he meant that Christianity 
had nothing to do directly with economics. In this, 
Father Bull would not in the least agree. “To say 
that the church has nothing to do with politics or 
economics, is to banish God from 95 per cent. of the 
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THE NEXT AGE OF MAN 
By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
All who know with what a witty and a 


trenchant pen Mr. Wiggam writes, out of 
his wide and deep knowledge of science, will 


_ be fascinated by the captions they will find 


on these pages: 


Men Are Not Different from Potatoes 
Morality Breeds Immorality 

Cupid’s Arrows Fly Faster and Farther 
Tuberculosis is Partly Hereditary 
Behaviorism Is an Oyster Theory 
Bright People Are More Moral 
Intelligent People Live Longer 
Geniuses Have Good Health. 

Beauty and Brains Go Together 
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The Intelligent Classes Are Dying Out. 
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Democracy Creates Aristocracy 
Leaders Do Not Lead To-day 

The Four New Goals of Education 
Effects of Religion on Birth Rates 
Bonuses for Babies 


And they will be eager to learn how he 
answers such questions as: 


Are we evolving a civilized man? 

Do sanitariums cure tuberculosis? 

Why have civilizations failed? 

Are “acquired” characters inherited? 

Is race suicide possible? 

Social ambition or love of children—which? 
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life of man.’ Whatever else the Kingdom of God 
may have meant to Jesus, it was certainly ethical, and 
involved a practical programme of the organization 
of society around the principle of brotherhood. 

In this book Fr. Bull discusses various aspects of 
the social problem in the light of what he believes to 
be the principles of Jesus; Materialistic Economics; 
The Class War and the Wages System; The Organ- 
ization of Labour; The Organization of Capital; 
Capital and Labour. The point at issue, he says, is: 
‘Shall we base our economics on Individualism or 
Socialism, on the selfish or the social instinct in man’s 
nature, on unrestrained competition for private gain 
or on world-wide co-operation for the common- 
wealth?’ and the answer of Christianity is for a 
thorough-going Socialism. Here are five propositions 
‘worthy of the economics of the Kingdom of God’: 

(1) Capital, as the result of abstinence and saving, 
should be bought at a fair market rate. . . 

(2) The profits from business should normally be 
divided in equitable proportion among those who create 
the values by their labour of brain or hand. 

(3) But exceptional profits, beyond a liberal margin 

. should be taxed so that the Community will share 
jin the value which its need partly creates. 

(4) All capital shares should be redeemable at will, 
or after a short period of years, by the workers, so that 
they may own the business in which their life and skill 
is invested. 

(5) A system of self-government should be worked 
out by which men would work under leaders indirectly 
chosen by themselves. 

The book draws heavily on documents connected 
with economic movements both in America and Eng- 
land, perhaps a little too much. We commend it, 
both to those who are accustomed to think of the 
clergy as a bulwark of Capitalism, and to those who 
are inclined to agree with Dean Inge. 

F. J. Moore. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue HonoraBrte Picnic, by Thomas Raucat; 
translated by Leonard Cline (Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
319; $2.50). 

This novel translated from the French has the 
charm of originality. It is a delicate farce of Japan- 
ese life in which the author’s satire plays lambently 
over a host of Japanese characters and only scorches 
when concentrated on the European butt of the piece. 
The simple plot is supplied by the European’s pursuit 
of a girl of the people and the efforts of his Japanese 
acquaintance to prevent their honourable guest from 
degrading himself by an intimacy with a working girl 
out of a third rate suburb. Their desperate struggles 
to save the seducer from himself—by subtle combina- 
tions, by a bland refusal to understand his desires, and 
by a subsidized counter seduction—afford the stuff of 
real comedy and give full scope to the paradoxical 
combination of acute intelligence with oblique methods 
that is peculiar to their race. M. Raucat is betrayed 
on occasion into extravagances out of harmony with 


the ironic spirit which inspired his book, but these 
lapses are rare; he handles his Japanese characters 
with a sure touch, and his story is built up with a 
light grace that commands admiration. 

In CoNFERENCE WITH THE Best Minps, by Lorne 
Pierce (Ryerson Press; $2.00). 

This is a book for the clergy, which has come out 
of years of reflection on ‘the dignity and imperative- 
ness of the Minister’s calling’ and is written for the 
purpose of challenging the Minister ‘to desire and 
claim the full-orbed splendour of his whole calling’. 
The papers herein contained, originally appeared in 
the Christian Guardian and the New Outlook, and 
those who read them there will be glad to have them 
in this permanent and revised form. Dr. Pierce is 
a writer of distinction, and always says well the 
things that are best worth saying. An extremely use- 
ful bibliography is given at the end of each chapter. 
F, J. M. 

Cuartes M. Dovucuty, by Barker Fairley (Cape 
Nelson; pp. 256; $3.00). 

THE CANADIAN ForuM does not review books by 
members of the Editorial Committee. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING IN OUR 
UNIVERSITIES 


N 1914 and 1915, when I had my first experience of 
| the University (a time sufficiently remote now for 
me to write of it frankly without being accused of 
bringing charges against our chief institution of learn- 
ing), the prevalent method of instruction was the lec- 
ture system. We were exposed to a great variety of 
lectures, good, bad, and indifferent, and the worst of 
them have, in their own way, left the most vivid im- 
pression on one’s mind. I remember sitting through 
interminable hour after hour, taking a stealthy glance 
at my watch every few minutes, and snatching a sur- 
reptitious look at the Varsity or the Globe lying con- 
veniently beside my text or note-book, while a pro- 
fessor delivered a monologue from behind a desk. On 
one occasion, after a prolonged effort to suppress 
yawns, I yielded to the temptation, but imperfectly 
concealed my delinquency; the resulting reprimand to 
sit up and stop yawning still remains in my mind. 
Frequently it was our object to get well concealed be- 
hind some tall girl in front of the class, that we might 
put in the time by stealing a few winks of sleep after 
obtaining credit for the attendance! These, of course, 
weré incidents of the extreme cases; in most of the 
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lectures, the process of time-killing was not so pain- 
ful. A few of the professors endeavoured to amuse 
their classes, with more or less success; one or two 
succeeded in approaching a degree of intellectual 
stimulation; and there were a few classes where the 
discussion method prevailed, such as history groups 
and some of the authors classes. But, as a rule, our 
professors, especially the older ones, lectured unfail- 
ingly and incessantly, even in small honours classes of 
ten or less. If we interrupted with questions, they 
were usually bewildered if not annoyed, were glad to 
dispose of the diversion and resume their lecture. 
What the students themselves thought of the lecture 
system in those days was easily ascertained from their 
pungent discussions among themselves, or the jokes 
about class monotony in their journals. They were 
aware that in many instances the lecture system was 
simply not instruction; it resulted in a pure waste of 
time on the part of both professors and students. To 
what extent the lecture method still prevails I do not 
know; I have reason to believe, and I hope, that it 
has been modified considerably; but I believe that 
there is room for a discussion as to its value in attain- 
ing the aims of education. 

In most cases the lecturer tends to be content with 
the role of a concentrating and distributing agent; he 
gathers material from several sources and endeavours 
to present it to the students in a form convenient for 
note-taking-preferably numbered by points, one, two, 
three and four. Now while this may be good secre- 
tarial work, I believe it leaves something to be desired 
from the standpoint of educative value. If the 
students do take recognizable notes, go home and study 
them, they are merely acquiring more information in 
a rather laborious way. They may load their 
memories with facts, but the chances are that they are 
not absorbing their material so as to make it a vital 
part of their mental life. It seems to me that in 
practise, the lecturer regards as his principal function 
the transmission of information to the students; and 
I am of opinion that university instructors ought to 
aim at something higher; they should use this infor- 
mation as a means to cultivating the intelligence of 
their students and stimulating their interest in things 
of the mind. The average lecture does not do this 
satisfactorily because it is a one-sided affair; the 
students are passive, not active participants; even 
when a new idea is presented to them, or thrust upon 
them, they do not make it their own as they could if 
they were able to discuss it and compare their impres- 
sions with those of others. Nor is it a solution to tell 
the students to read certain chapters or magazine 
articles containing stimulating material; our boys and 
girls have not had experience enough of life to enable 
them to seize the full significance of ideas without 
that illumination from several angles which comes 
from discussions with others. In short, I believe that 


the lecture is an imperfect method of attaining the 
aims of university instruction. This applies to alk 
subjects ; but if there is one department in which it is 
pertinent more than another, it is mathematics. In 
this abstruse branch of knowledge, educative value de- 
pends on the student following step by step a long 
and frequently complicated process of reasoning; and 
these steps may not be instantly obvious, a situation 
which calls for encouragement to timid souls to dis- 
close their difficulties and to participate actively in the 
elucidation of them. Nor will it suffice for the lecturer 
to announce that he will submit to interruptions; he 
must encourage, even provoke them, and carry on a 
constant interchange of ideas with the class before he 
can gain that confidence of the students in which the 
more shrinking will freely explain their troubles. In 
my time, I have seen more than one conscientious and 
hard-working mathematical student struggling pitiably 
with a mass of notes and books, endeavouring with ill 
success to understand the connections between con- 
clusions reached in the course of the day’s lectures.. 
I believe that in mathematics especially the lecture, or 
the continuous covering of a blackboard with formu- 
lae, does.not lead to the best results. And in all 
subjects, lecturing tends to reduce the students’ activ- 
ity to the mere ‘getting up’ of notes and books, a 
process which is too often mere drudgery instead of 
the pleasant experience that acquaintance with learn- 
ing ought to be. 

The most common defence for the lecture system 
is roughly as follows. ‘It is up to the student to 
get up the work; the responsibility is on them and it: 
will do them good to leave it there.’ This seems to- 
me to savour of abdication of what ought to be a 
professor’s chief function, that of being a conscien- 
tious intellectual guide; and it places the student in an 
unfair position, that of struggling with a mass of mate- 
rial without definite lead as to the significance of the 
ideas and information he meets, or their relation to 
the broader philosophy of life which he is acquiring; 
it leaves the students in the dark and becomes an 
excuse for lessened exertion on the part of the in- 
structor. In any case, if the chief responsibility is 
on the members of the class, and the professor’s duty 
is only to tell them what to read and give them a few 
notes, the logical course for the university would be 
to print the notes, dismiss the instructor and save 
his salary. If the university professor is to justify 
his job, I believe he ought to be something more than 
a note-collector and distributor. 

Now what alternative is there as a method of in- 
struction? I advocate the method of discussion, by 
question and answer. Is it high school practice I am 
urging? Not quite, although even the high school 
system would probably give better results than the 
average lecture. I believe that the professor ought 
to attempt the Socratic method, or an adaptation of 
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it to suit his particular topic. He should assign the 
students beforehand certain reading material cover- 
ing the matter which he desires to take up in the 
class; then, leaving with them the responsibility for 
acquainting themselves with the chief facts, he ought 
to reserve the class period for an intellectual elucida- 
tion of the topics, discussions as to the nature of the 
facts and the ideas. He ought to envisage the topic 
as a series of problems and adyance to the solution of 
each one by a logical series of questions addressed 
to individuals in the class, each question a develop- 
ment in the right direction on the preceding one, 
until the students see the solution for themselves. 
The teacher ought to give a minimum of information ; 
he should draw such of this as is relevant out of the 
students by question; or if he finds it necessary to 
make a statement of fact, he should immediately put 
a supplementary question developing its relation to the 
main theme, in order to induce the students to make 
mental use of the new fact. The art of questioning 
so as to reach a definite conclusion without implying 
the answer on the way is not so difficult as it seems; 
with a little practise, the average professor can de- 
velop the process while on his feet. When rightly 
used, the Socratic method, if I may presume to call it 
so, leads the student to think for himself and to ap- 
proach intellectual problems with something of the 
zest of discovery. How often have I heard our col- 


Jeagues of the various university staffs complain that 


their students cannot think! I do not believe that 
our students are inferior to any in the world; and 
if they do not learn how to think, it is my opinion 
that we ought to enquire into the method by which 
they are taught. It seems to me that the lecture system 
does not give them a fair chance to discover things 
for themselves in the intellectual world. Let anyone 
accustomed to lecturing give a fair trial to the Socratic 
method and see what a difference it makes to the class- 
room; how yawning and listlessness disappear, how 
the dormant back rows spring to attention, how eagerly 
the students search for the solution, how anxious they 
are to supplement the answers of others with informa- 
tion or ideas of their own; how, from being a dull, 
dead place the class-room springs into quick intel- 
lectual life; how wits are sharpened and minds de- 
veloped ; and, best of all, how the students will con- 
tinue to discuss the problems among themselves in the 
corridors after class; this is a blessed reward for the 
university instructor. It will not do, of course, to 
go to the extreme and leave the boys and girls to carry 
on the discussion entirely by themselves, as some 
Americans have imagined is possible; in such a case, 
the class is apt to waste time in sterile diversions and 
arrive at no solutions. The professor must bear the 
‘responsibility and undertake the leadership; he must 
do the guiding firmly but gently in as unobstrusive 


a manner as possible, he must be the captain of the 
ship and steer it to the conclusions he wants to reach 
within the time set. He must have patience with 
blundering answers ; he must set these right with guid- 
ing questions; he must deal sympathetically with all 
objections, no matter how stupid they may seem. 
The ideal is reached when the class come to the cor- 
rect conclusions without being aware that their in- 
structor wished them to arrive there. And I think I 
may venture to say that when one is successful with 
the Socratic method, his class period is a pleasure to 
him, and he will never want to relapse into the lecture 
system again. : 

We may now ask how it would be possible to in- 
crease the use of the discussion method in our univer- 
sities. It is not to be expected that the great majority 
of members of the existing staffs who are accustomed 
to lecturing will, or indeed can, adopt another method ; 
but it would be practicable to begin with newcomers 
to the faculty, and ensure that as large a proportion 
of them as possible learn the best pedagogical methods. 
It would be better to abandon the idea that teaching 
is like breathing or digesting one’s food, a thing any- 
one can do without training; a rather quaint notion 
which has been driven out of the. elementary and 
secondary school field, with great benefit to the pupils, 
but still lingers around our universities. There is an 
art of teaching, and it requires to be learnt. Our 
universities could insist that appointees to their staffs 
have had high school or collegiate experience; or that 
they attend some professional school, like the College 
of Education; or that they take instruction from some 
special department established in order to teach how 
to teach and to take in hand inexperienced newcomers 
with that object in view. The essential thing is to 
make some provision for adequate training such as 
exists for the collegiates, the high and public schools. 
After this, it would be necessary to arrange classes in 
sizes to permit of discussion methods. According to 
usual experience, a class of thirty can be managed 
fairly casily so as to permit of the expression of 
every one’s point of view; a class of forty to fifty, 
with more difficulty. With classes of over fifty, it 
is not possible to obtain the maximum benefit from 
discussion ; but, in any case, a class of fifty is a crime 
against higher education. As for mass lectures of 
from one hundred to three hundred, they may be 
dismissed as abominations from the standpoint of 
effective pedagogy. Let us give our boys and girls 
as much chance as we can. I believe we have students 
equal in brain capacity to any in the world, the pro- 
ducts of a fairly thorough educational system; and 
if we do not turn out first-class scholars, I believe 
we ought not to blame them, but we should enquire 
searchingly into the methods used to instruct them. 
Certainly there has been in times past a fair amount 
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of positively inferior teaching at our universities ; and 
if our students have managed to retain their interest 
in the things of the mind, it is because the innate 
tenacity and elasticity of youth has survived even the 
depressing circumstance of poor instruction. The 
fact of survival, however, is no excuse for the in- 
struction ; a student may do well in spite of mediocre 
pedagogy, but he cannot do his best. May we not 
hope for the time when a training in teaching, as well 
as the requisite academic attainments, will be part of 
the equipment of the great majority of members of 
our university staffs? 





when it opened in 1919 was a Canadian, Rey 

Mitchell. Following his brief reign, two Eng- 
lishmen had charge of the destinies of that inst:tut‘on, 
and now once mcre a Canadian has been appuinted to 
the directorship. I suppose it is not too much to say 
that the Hart Hcuse Theatre is the chief plum amony 
Canada’s little playhouses, and that being the case, it 
is only fitting that Carroll Aikins should be given an 
opportunity to display his wares there. By his activi- 
ties in his own theatre in the Okanagan Valley, Carroll 
Aikins has made himself the outstanding figure in the 
Canadian little theatre movement, and I believe that 
the leaders in Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
and London will readily admit his right to that pre- 
eminence. 

Among the workers in the little theatre, Carroll 
Aikins has been unique. Single-handed, he brought 
his enterprise into being, and in addition to making it 
a going concern, he provided the plays and the pro- 
duction ideas with which to experiment. His success 
was such that his fame blazed forth in a British 
Columbia ranch, and the reflection was seen, not only 
in Eastern Canada but in England and the United 
States. He was the author of God of Gods, by long 
odds the most distinguished full-length play by a 
Canadian ever done at the Hart House Theatre. That 
1s not merely my personal opinion; in a criticism of 
the published volumes of Hart House plays, Walter 
Pritchard Eaton selected God of Gods as the best of 
the long dramas. Although the younger theatrical 
observers are inclined to smile at Eaton as an amiable 
old flub-dub, he is a fairly sound judge of the academic 
standards of good play-writing, a sort of William 
Archer among American critics. 

With Carroll Aikins at the helm, the Canadian 
drama ought to be given a prominence at Hart House 


Ts first director of the Hart House Theatre 


that it has never had before. I am one of those 
Canadians who hold that the non-professional theatre 
in this country is chiefly important as the hotbed of 
our native drama. Apparently, that was not Mr. 
Mitchell’s idea. True, he gave Merrill Denison his 
first hearing when he staged Comrades in Arms in 
1921, but before all else he was an experimentalist in 
backgrounds, and appeared much more interested in 
unusual and colourful productions than in the native 
drama. Although Bertram Forsyth had to learn con- 
ditions in this country, that versatile artist, whose 
recent tragic death was such a shock to all those who 
knew and loved him, proved much the most under- 
standing of the Hart House directors, so far as Cana- 
dian plays were concerned. I do not think that Walter 
Sinclair remained there quite long enough to get into 
sympathy with the aspirations of our budding play- 
wrights. Anyway, as has previously been mentioned 
in this department, he had his own conception of the 
purposes of the non-professional theatre. He shunned 
anything that looked to him like an arty pose, and 
pinned his faith to sound dramas done in a conven- 
tional manner. Under him, the amateurs were as 
much as possible like the professional repertoire com- 
panies in the commercial theatres. 

Now the native drama should come into its own. 
From his own experience, Mr. Aikins must know all 
the difficulties and discouragements that face the men 
and women who attempt to write plays in this country, 
and in all probability he has the hotbed conception of 
our little theatre. If he stays for two or three seasons 
at the Hart House Theatre, I hope to see Canadian 
plays take a place of importance on the bills that they 
have never before occupied. Of course, he is not going 
to find it any easier to unearth great native dramas 
than did Bertram Forsyth. During his first months 
in Toronto, he will be pestered nearly out of his wits 
by amateur playwrights, dozens of whom are always 
waiting just around the corner with manuscripts under 
their arms. He will probably have the disappointing 
experience of finding that the best ones are poor, and 
the worst ones impossible. Even though I have great 
faith in the future of Canadian plays, I have no illu- 
sions about what has been accomplished in this literary 
field to date. I should like to think that there are a 
great many fair blooms blushing unseen, but that 
notion is only held by disappointed writers of plays. 
I do not expect that even a sympathetic director will 
provide a brilliant season of Canadian dramas, un- 
earthed from all sorts of unexpected places. But I 
also feel that no season made up of untried Canadian 
plays could be much worse than the Hart House season 
of 1925-26, with its long array of the worst plays from 
the pens of well-known English playwrights. But as 
the general attitude of the man in charge always affects 
the spirit of a playhouse, it is going to be interesting 
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to see what will be the result of having at the Hart 
House Theatre a native director, who has the Canadian 


wiew-point regarding the fostering of our own drama. 
FRED JACOB. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


By Joun L. McDoueaLt. 


war was the turning of the United States from 

a debtor to a creditor nation. From 1870 to 
1914 she had annually shipped abroad far more of 
goods, in money value, than she received. The excess 
was used to pay interest upon the loans which she had 
contracted, chiefly to build railways and other public 
works. But so great was the need of Europe for food- 
stuffs and munitions that by the end of the war the 
Dnited States had paid back all the old loans and was 
mow a creditor of Europe and had, in her turn, a claim 
to receive annually more goods than she gave. Certain 
changes were normally to be expected to follow from 
this new condition. Prices should on the whole be 
higher in the United States than in other countries, 
making it economic for those countries to buy less and 
sell more, and thereby to create the credit balances 
out of which interest should be paid. Some part of 
those payments would take place in gold. The debtor 
countries would need less to support their lower price 
level; the increase in the supply in the United States 
would be the basis for larger credit resources and 
therefore for higher prices. 

Such was the course which might normally have 
been expected. In point of fact, the accounts are still 
as far as ever from being balanced. In 1920 prices 
were high the world over, but in no other country was 
the deflation so drastic as it was in the United States. 
The rapid fall in prices brought the demand for a 
higher tariff which resulted in the Emergency and 
Fordney Tariff Bills. This meant that European 
countries had either to lower their prices to such an 
extent that purchase of their goods would be attractive 
to the American importer despite the tariff or to export 
gold. Failing that, they must give interest bearing 
securities to balance the accounts. So long as Europe 
was On a paper currency basis, the export of gold was, 
for the time being at least, a minor matter. But at the 
present time Europe is back to the gold basis. What 
are the chances of her staying there, and what will it 
cost? For all the enormous quantities of gold which 
the United States has received—an average net in- 
portation of $160,000,000 annually from January 1, 
1919, to May 31, 1927—the commodity price level is 
practically unaffected. Europe has sent gold to pay her 
annual balance of indebtedness and was entitled to hope 
that shipment of gold would make it easier to ship 


O of the important results of the late 


more goods and less gold in the future. But nothing of 
the kind has taken place. The United States is now 
taking the position once held by India, a great sink into 
which the precious metal is poured with no correspond- 
ing effect on the price level. It is estimated that the 
amount of gold annually available for monetary use 
is about $180,000,000. With the United States ‘steril- 
izing’ eight-ninths of it, and the volume of world trade 
tending to rise steadily, how can the world price-level 
be kept from dropping? That is the opinion of the 
Harvard Committee on Economic Research expressed 
in its letter of July 23, which foresees a continued fall 
in commodity prices in all countries on the gold 
standard (unless prices are allowed to rise in the 
United States), coupled with either a fall in the ex- 
ports from or a rise in the imports into that country, 
or a very great increase in the services to tourists. 

So sharp has been the criticism that the Federal 
Reserve Board has seen fit to answer the charge in 
the September number of its bulletin. The Board’s 
defense sounds perfectly plausible, namely, that it can 
only issue credit upon the demand of member banks 
and that the member banks, being continuously fed 
by the inflow of gold have not needed to increase their 
borrowings from the reserve banks. Nothing could 
sound more innocent of power over the price level. 
However, certain facts are to be remembered. (a) 
That when prices seemed about to rise sharply in the 
first quarter of 1923, the Federal Reserve Board put a 
damper upon the movement by its control of credit. 
(b) That the Reserve Banks have not been the passive 
grantors of credit when requested as is sometimes 
supposed. They have regularly exercised a restraining 
hand over the member banks. They have denied credit 
except upon conditions which have given them a very 
large measure of control over banking policy. (c) By 
their open market purchases of acceptances and of 
government securities the banks have power over 
credit conditions quite apart from any action on the 
part of member banks. The Reserve System is show- 
ing a vitality of which few of its creators dreamed. 
It may protest its own weakness, but that plea is very 
difficult of belief. 

From 1922 to 1925 one heard a great deal of the 
United States as merely a temporary trustee of 
Europe's gold. Because the position was temporary, 
it would be unwise, so it was argued, to allow prices 
to rise on the basis of that gold. At the present time 
the problem is not how to restore most of the gold 
received, but how to escape getting more of it to the 
serious damage of European industry and finance 
without allowing prices to rise. The solution is not 
yet in sight, but certainly there are not many more 
years to run before America must face a transition 
period which may alter the present picture of bound- 


less prosperity. 
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M* MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, who conducts the Reader’s Guide in the Saturday Review of Literature, 


usually heads her column with ‘a balanced ration’. I haven’t the secret of her recipe—what amount of carbo- 
hydrates, how much protein, what proportion of fats—so I have compounded ‘a balanced ration’ of my own and 
believe that if you try it you will enjoy it. When my wife—good woman that she is—feeds the family she sees to it that 
her balanced ration supplies so many calories, the calorie being the standard unit of measurement of the heat generated 


by foods. 
¢ © & & on 


An ample supply of calaries will be generated in you by Herbert Asbury’s amazing mystery story, 


THE DEVIL OF PEI-LING 


I take my bat off to Mr. Asbury. I do not know the gentleman personally, but a perusal of his book convinces us: ‘that 
he is steeped in the lore of magic, in demonology and devil-worship. And out of this knowledge he has concocted a 
mystery story as thrilling as it is different from the usual run of stories so called. It wouldn’t do to spoil the story. ‘by 
telling it to you—but suddenly a man would see a rope hanging in the air, suspended from nothing, held by nobody. 
And‘drops of blood hung upon the rope. Later, each man who had seen the rope was found dead—etrangled by a rope. © 
‘The room was in pitch darkness, except for a very dim, yellowish glow that seemed to.be all‘over everything.. ‘Here ° 
and there in the blackness were red splotches; he described them as if they had been gouts of fresh blood dipped. in 
phosphorus. They dangled from the ceiling, and from the backs of chairs, and went slithering across the table.and over the 
rugs: He saw Judge Mullins’ body swaying in the air, while blood seemed to drip from his clothes and spatter on the 
floor. The next instant the body dropped.’ But really I mustn’t—. If you enjoy a real thrill, you will assuredly 
enjoy. this book. $2.00 
e¢ ¢ & & 
And next we anhesitatingly recommend 


WHILE THE EARTH SHOOK 


a@ masterpiece by Claude Anet, the eminent French novelist. It is a story of a man of forty-five, a prominent financier, 

and a young girl of eighteen thrown together by the Bolshevik revolution in the early days ‘of ‘that dire event. Love 

draws them unrelentingly to the predestined end with the precision, the exactness, and the inevitableness of a Greek 

tragedy; and, like the chorus of a Greek tragedy, the ominous rumbling of the Revolution -@ sinister accom- 

paniment. . The action is swift, silent, tense. Yet the story grips you at the start and holds: 

It is easy to understand why the critics are loud in their praise of it, for it is worthy, in 

rank with the world’s best literature.’ ee ach ve 50 
o ¢ ¢ © " Ms 

‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever’, sang Keats...If you like the beautiful in uterature and who does not?—you cannot 


helpliking Miss Olivier’s 
THE,LOVE-CHILD 


which is indeed a thing of literary perfection. Weave all seen imaginative children playing invisible playmates. 
As-a lonely child, Agatha Bodenham companioned If with such a dream child until the ri of her governess 
frightened it away. At the age of thirty-two, the of her mother, her only companion, madé her life an abomination 
of friendless desolation, forcing her back on h f for companionship. By the intensity of her craving she drew 
Clarissa again from out the aching void, and by ‘power of her all-consuming love endowed her with body, mind, and 
spirit. ‘With an adroitness that is true art Miss vier has woven the child at first into the dreams of the woman, 
then into her waking dreams, letting the obsession grow until the real and the unreal aré cphontes allen, intertwined 
and Clarissa usurps the story, apparently a flesh blood girl of ethereal charm. For ingen & PP se ad is 
evolving into a creature of normal impulses and , wrapt always, however, in a glamour that ig’ : PP sehen world, 
and then at the touch of an earthly love she vanisheg.once more into the void from which she has s “She had 
ceased upon the midnight and with no pain.” A ite shimmering thing. . . . Those who like it will be loud in its 
_ praise, will vaunt its limpid simplicity of style, its: y march of incidents, the delicate precision with which it holds 
its balance true, the restraint of its leashed emotion “A veritable work of art indeed, and so a _— and a 
joy forever’. Rk $1.50 


Wor the flash of wit and the sparkle of laughter, the Gessert and the champagne, 80 to speak, you may chooee? 


HE HONORABLE PICNIC or Bee DONNA OF THE SLE EPING CARS 
By Thomas Raucat $2.50 By Maurice Dekobra. *’ 

wine needs no bush’, but you must be told tha! B good. What better ‘bush’ can we as THE HONORABLE 

than this from The Saturday Review of Lit : ‘The book in English is a positive delight. The Orient and 

ident have often been presented in j on, "put not often with as rare connie brisk levity, and per- 


ng poetry as in this light novel. It bridges with. clarity the crevasse between the of the East and of 
“ih est. It contrasts deliciously the manners of — of..Tokio. . . . What an utterly book all such 


have furnished forth.’ 
for THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEPING this from the Montreal Star: ‘It of ce enjoy consider- 


popularity, for it is without question a story @ ptional and vivid interest. . . . 
rver, a keen satirist, a gentleman who cah ate beneath the sham of psuedo-ref 
e as.few novels are, for there is not a si ge that could’ profitably be cut out.’ 


ee & ¢ ¢ 
These books may be obtai ox -your bookseller, They are pub 
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